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ARTHUR C. MILLER 


I am a native of Rhode Island, from old colonial stock 
of Scotch and English origin, variously mixed up with the 
usual compound of notables and nobodies, and, again, as 
usual, mostly the latter. I began my career in 1862, and have 


ARTHUR C, MILLER. 


been careering ever since. Not a little of my boyhood was 
spent on an ancestral farm in central Vermont, and it was 
from an old-fashioned bee-house with its rows of box-hives 
and black bees that I got my first love for the little insects. 

I was educated in private and public schools, and fitted 
for college, but went into business life instead, which seems 
now to have been a mistake. Most of the business life has 
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been banking—a business of the followers of which Car- 
negie is reported to have said, “ When a man is good for 
nothing else make a bank clerk of him.” 


I bought my first bee in February, 1880, and made the 
violent acquaintance of several of her on the first sunny day. 
I had no one to tell me what zot to do,anda few books 
which told me of too many things ¢o do, and I did ’em, or 
tried to when the bees didn’t object too hard. 


By 1890 I had begun to find I must forget some of the 
wonderful things I knew about them, and have been forget- 
ting ever since. In fact,so wonderful has been the devel- 
opment of my forgetting that it keeps me in hot water most 
of the time. Ask my family. 

I took a start one day towards finding out how many 
things were not what they were said to be. Bad business. 
Take my advice and don’t try it. It is too mean to the other 
fellow. ‘And it is worse than the drink habit, for once 
started one can never stop till the wheels cease to move. 
And such a headache! 

Of late years the bee-study has been a race between the 
commercial and the scientific sides, with first one and then 
the other ahead, and just now they are running neck and 
neck. This sounds good so long as the family does not 
mix in, but, then, children always do spoil a good story for 
the sake of facts. Why, one of my boys says that I can 
never see a colony piling up a goodly store but [ rush and 
open them ¢o see what ails them! Now, what do you think 
of that! O ArtHur C, MILier. 

Providence, R. I. So 
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WHEN THE BEES ARE IN THE CELLAR 


There are times the hopeful bee-man is a feelin’ mighty fine, 
With the work of all the season comin’ nicely into line; 
With a storm in Old November fillin’ out the seasons’ plan— 
When the bees are in the cellar and the honey’s in the can. 


——— oo -—— 


There's a roarin’ and a buzzin’ when the hives are carried in; 
But they soon become as quiet as the apples in the bin; 

Then a peaceful satisfaction comes to cheer the honey-man— 
When the bees are in the cellar and the honey’s in the can. 


ee 


There are blessings that are ours, that some others never know; 
Honey-bees, and birds, and flowers, grace our pathway as we go; 
And the seasons’ culmination bringing rest to all the clan— 
When the bees are in the cellar and the honey’s in the can. 


Bridgeport, Wis. HARRY LATHROP. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of thia Journal 
fe $1.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(exceptin Chicago, where tt is $1.95), and Mexico; 
in Canada, $1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Poatal Union, % cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATR indicates the 
end of the month to which your subacription ts 
paid. For tnatance, “decll" on your label shows 
that it ia paid to the end of December, 1911. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS,.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay aubacription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which showa thatthe money has been received 
and credited. 
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Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS 
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Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the oth of each month. 


Names of Bee- eatin Wanted. We 
desire very much to have the names and 
addresses of all the bee-keepers who 
are in your locality who do not now 
Journal. We 


would like to get every one of them on 


take the American Bee 


our list of regular readers. If you will 
send to this office the names and ad 
dresses of such bee-keepers, we will be 
pleased to mail each a sample copy of 
the American Bee Journal, Perhaps 
you could send in their subscriptions, 
and thus earn some of the various pre- 
miums that we offer from time to time 
We feel 
that every bee-keeper ought to read the 
American Bee Journal regularly. He 
would not only be 


for getting new subscriptions. 


more successtul, 
but would be less of a competitor of 
his neighbor bee-keepers, if he were 
enlightened on the subject of 
bees and honey. 


more 
We would appreciate 
it very much if all who can do so will 
send us the names and addresses of 


their bee-keeping neighbors who do 


not at present receive the American 
Bee Journal. 
eee _— 




















Fora number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 





GrorGe W. Yorn & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine They are good breeders, and the workers are 
showing up fine I introduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. 

Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. A. W. SWAN. 


Groraer W. Yoru & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best She keeps ¥ 1-3 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force 
them to swarnf, the y have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 


Ontario, Canada July 2 


Fe Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.50; 3 for $2.50 ; 
The queen I bought of you has proven a 

good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 

Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 

Grorar W York & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K . and I want to say that she is a beauty. I im- 
mediately tntroduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when lam in need of some thing in the bee 
line. E. E. McCouM. 





CuHas, MITCHELL 


1 for 90 cents. 
Marion Co.,, TIL, July 18, 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “ first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
You 
get one or more of our fine 


underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. 
cannot do better than to 
Standard-Bred Queens. 





rae W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 





Bees For Sale. 


I have a few lots of Bees offered to me to 
sell, scattered in South Georgia and Middle 
Florida. The most of them are well located: 
others can be moved a short distance in 
good locations. ‘The most of the bees are in 
modern hives, and some good bargains in 
the lot. f 


J. J. Wilder, Cordele, Ga. 


Pease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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The - Biggest - Discount 
Of the Season on Bee-Supplies. 

Send us list of goods wanted for best prices. 
Now Ready. Full blood pedigreed prize- 
winning Chickens—Barred Rocks that are 
BARRED; Whited Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes that are Wuirk—$r.00 each and up 
Show:birds a Specialty. Cat. ready in Jan. 

Catalog Free. MH. &. Duby, St. Anne, lil. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





eard Over the Fence One Day 


Brown—''I say, 
where you 
results.’ 

Jones—‘‘ Sure, 
NUT ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
always receive my 


¥ hey buy my BEESWAX, too. 


the finest BEE- SUPPLIES on the 


turing Co.’s make. 


yo to. 


Jones, I wish you would tell me 


send your HONEY, 


good 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 51 WAL- 


you seem to get such 


ts every pound I produce, and I 
money the day the shipments arrive 
And, by the way, they handle 


market—Falconer Manufac- 


Write them for a Catalog—am sure they 
will be glad to send you one.’ 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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HIS Rig 244-page Free Book will 
surprise and delight you, Bee 





tuneinmmiedneamall > 
Fanciers! Shows you how easy, 
healthful and profitable it is to handle Bees and 


Poultry as one interest. Positively the greatest 

book of the year on Poultry for Pleasure and Profit. 

be Mains Cyphers COmpany methods for best results 
tells you all about the world-famous 


CYPHER Incubators 


and Brooders 


This*“Poultry Growers’ Guide for 1912" is filled 
from cover to cover with valuable advice and latest 
»roved facts for poultry raisers, Eight illustrated 
chapters on these subjects: 


I—How to Get Twice as ey! Eggs from the Same 
Number of Hens. I1—The 200-Egg Per Year Hen— 
How to Produce Her. LIl—Large ates = 8 in De- 
mand as Well as Lots of Them. ating and 
Feeding of Fowls to Get Fertile OR, vw —Selection 
and Care of Eggs for Successful Hatching. VI— 
Proper Care of Fowls and Chicks with Least Amount 
of Work VIl—How_to Brood Chicks Properly at 
Lowest Cost. Vill—Premium-Price Table , ~oultry 
and How to Produce It. 

It tells you why it is money fn » your pocket if you 
start with right equipment. "No matter whether 
you are a poultry raiser on a ~~ or small scale, or 
a beginner, get this big, free book that explains 
about * a oeP ers Company 
Service® that stands back of 








our machines—insures sue- 
cess for our customers. 
Write for free book today. 


Cyphers Incubator Co., 
Department &3 

Buffalo, N. ¥., New York City 

Chicago Ill., Boston, Mass. 





Kansas City,Mo., Oakland, Cal, *** 
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Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Langstroth 
ine Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant. Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. Bound in 
substantial cloth, and has nearly 600 
pages. Revised by that large, practical 
bee-keeper, so well known to all bee- 
dom—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following the instructions of 
this book one can not fail to be won- 
derfully helped on the way to success 
with bees. 

We mail the book for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00. This is in- 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
° CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. So y 








DenveR. COLo. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when 

















| FIRSTS 
IN BEE-— 


NEWMAN 


es 


The above is the title of a new and revised edition of what for many years 
was the book called “Bees and Honey,” written by the late Thomas G. Newman, 
editor of the American Bee Journal. Mr. C. P. Dadant, whose reputation as 
a honey-producer and expert bee-keeper is unquestioned, revised the book re- 
cently. The last edition consisted of 160 pages, but the revised edition, hereafter 
to be known as “First Lessons in Bee-Keeping,” contains nearly 200 pages, and 
is perhaps the most generously illustrated bee-book of its size now published, as 
it has over 150 pictures. 


“ First Lessons in Bee-Keeping” is principally for beginners in the bee-busi- 
ness, as its name indicates. It contains the foundation principles of bee-keeping 
-just what every beginner ought to know in order to start right with bees. It 
does not pretend to cover the subject in so thorough manner as do the higher- 
priced and larger bee-books, such as “Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” Prof. 
Cook’s ** Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” etc., but there are a large number of very impor- 
tant preliminary principles that should be well understood by every one who 
intends to take up bee-keeping, and this book is just the thing for that purpose. 











It is printed on excellent paper, and well bound in pamphlet style. The out- 
side appearance of the cover of this book, is entirely different from anything 
yet seen ona bee-book. One can know without reading a word that it is some- 
thing about bees, by simply looking at the cover, either front or back. 


We intend to present a copy to any person who sends us $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription “7x advance to the American Bee Journal, whether a new or renewal 
subscriber; but, of course, the booklet must be asked for when subscribing and 
sending the dollar. 

The price of “ First Lessons in Bee-Keeping,” bound in strong paper, is 50 
cents, postpaid. We would suggest that every Journal reader secure a copy of 
this book in connection with your own advance renewal subscription, and then 
show it to vour neighbor bee- keepers, and get them to send in their subscription; 
or, if you wish to sell the book to your neighbors, we will make you a liberal 
discount for such purpose. But be sure to get a copy of the book yourself, so as 
to see what a beauty it is. Address, 


George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jeff. St., Chicago, Il. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE EPERS :— 

We e gern shal Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; ; BEST for the Price. 


If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 





‘ 
‘ 
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We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 
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Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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ew Year’s Resolution 
For the Year 1912 


I will keep more bees. 

I will devote more time to my bees. 

I will give more thought to my bees. 

I will co-operate with the local and National organizations. 
I will use Lewis Beeware. 


The New 1912 Lewis Beeware Catalog is Now Ready 


FOR YOU. The best we have ever issued. Entirely rewrit- 
ten, with New Illustrations. More Complete and Comprehensive than ever. 


maa 


POs Bl 


If you are not on our regular mailing list, send for one at once— 
it is free for the asking. 


30 Distributing Houses Sell Lewis Beeware through this Catalog. 


Ask for the name of the nearest one. 


Lewis Beeware is Success Insurance. 


G. B. Lewis Co., “3rsesturc’> Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 
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: Water-White Light Amber Light Amber 
ALFALFA ALFALFA FALL od 
HONEY HONEY HONEY ° 


In any size quantities, in any size packages. 


If your Honey Crop is short, and you want to supply your regular trade, 














ot 
im write to us for prices. We are sure that we can supply what you want at bn 
. prices you can pay. 5 cents for a liberal sample of any kind desired. os 
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bd We want yur BEESWAX to work into . 
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° Dadant’s Foundation ° 
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. Or will pay Cash for it, or Exchange for Goods. . 
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. DADANT & SONS, - # Hamilton, Illinois ° 
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Incorrect Branding of Honey 


Every now and then some one is 
anxious about the matter of labeling 
his honey. He seems to think there is 
something complicated and hard to 
understand about complying with the 
requirements of. the pure-food law. It 
is exceedingly simple. There is no 
law against selling a mixture that is 
half honey and half glucose, or for that 
matter that is all glucose or all sor- 
ghum molasses. But zf such mixture 
be labeled oney there is likely to be 
trouble if the product is shipped from 
one State to another, so as to come 
under the United States pure-food law, 
or if it be sold in any State with pure- 
food laws corresponding with the 
United States laws. The only point to 
keep in mind is that ¢he label must tell 
the truth. The law does not compel 
a label, but if a label be used, z¢ mus¢ 
tell the truth. Also, it must tell the 
truth about the weight if it tells any- 
thing about the weight. Even if the 
weight falls a very trifle short of that 
printed on the label, the seller is crimi- 
nally liable. 


Here is a concrete instance in which 
a shortage of about a fourth of an 
ounce in a half-pound package brought 
a fine. The following has been issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture: 


MISBRANDING OF HONEY. 


On May 123, 1911, the United States Attor- 
ney for the Southern District of lowa, act- 
ing upon the report by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, filed information in the District 
Court of the United States for said district 
against Albert A. Deiser & Co., a corpora- 
tion, alleging shipment by it, in violation of 
the Food and Drugs Act, on June 15, 1910, 
and Nov. 14, 1810, from the State of Iowa into 
the State of Nebraska, of a quantity of 
honey which a | misbranded. The product 
was labeled: ‘Mrs. Morrison’s Brand Pure 
Food Products Honey Net Weight 8 ounces. 
Prepared by A. A. Deiser & Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa.” 

Examination made by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, of two packages of this product 
taken from the shipment of June 1s, 1910, 


showed an average shortage of 4.86 percent 
in weight. An examination of six packages 
by said Bureau fromthe shipment of Nov. 
14, 1910, showed an everage shortagein weight 
of 3.45 percent. Misbranding was alleged for 
the reason that the weight of the product 
was not plainly and correctly stated on the 
outside of the package. 

On May 22, 1011, the defendant pleaded 
guilty, and was finded $ro and. costs. 

M. Hays, 
Acting Secretary 3 Agr iculture. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 18, rorr. 





Salt and Vinegar in Syrup 


When feeding syrup for winter, Edi- 
tor Herrod advises in the British Bee 
Journal: 


Saltand vinegar should be added to the 
syrup; the majority of bee-keepers neglect 
to put inthese two ingredients, either be- 
cause it is too much trouble or they imagine 
they are of no use. Salt is necessary for 
bees just as much as it is for human beings, 
and if they can not obtain it in any other 
way, they will get it from objectionable 
sources, such as the liquid from manure 
heaps. Vinegar prevents granulation, and 
when the syrup is boiled in no case should 
it be omitted. 


Putting salt in syrup will probably 
be new to most bee-keepers on this 
side, but coming from such good au- 
thority the advice is worth considering. 





Honey Gathered by a Colony 


How much honey does a colony of 
bees gather? If a written answer to 
that question were required from a 
large number of bee-keepers, no doubt 
the answers would vary greatly. It is 
not unlikely that quite a number of an- 
swers would run something like this: 


“A colony of bees must gather dur- 
ing the season enough honey to carry 
it through the winter, and the balance 
goes to the bee-keeper as surplus. It 
takes about 30 pounds for winter, and 
if the bee-keeper gets a surplus of 100 
pounds then the colony must gather 
altogether 130 pounds.” 

It does not occur to the one who 
makes such an answer that bees must 


have something to live on through the 
summer as well as through the winter, 
and that while actively at work they 
will need a good deal more to support 
them than while in a condition almost 
dormant. The amount of honey con- 
sumed by a colony of bees in the 
course of a year has been variously 
estimated at from 200 to 400 pounds. 
According to that, if a colony givesa 
surplus of 100 pounds, the total amount 
of its gathering for the season must be 
somewhere from 200 to 500 pounds. 


In any case, the amount of work 
done by acolony of bees each season 
is probably a good deal more than it 
gets creditfor. In a season when no 
surplus is taken, it is not fair to say, 
“The bees have done nothing this 
year.” If they have gathered enough 
for their own stores, they have still 
done by far the larger part of what 
they would do in the most prosperous 
year. 





Size of Virgin and Laying Queen 


Every now and then some one ex- 
presses the belief that a virgin queen 
may go through a perforation of an 
excluder through which she can not 
pass after she becomes a laying queen. 
Certainly the laying queen looks larger, 
and she is larger, than she was during 
her virginity. But the increase in size 
is in the abdomen, not in the thorax. 
The thorax, the part next to the head, 
is the same in size after she begins to 
lay as it was when she was a virgin. 
The abdomen—the hinder part—con- 
tains the eggs, and it increases greatly 
in size when the queen is in full laying, 
shrinking in size again when she stops 
laying. 

The thorax is hard and unyielding; 
the abdomen is soft and yielding. Ifa 
slot in a queen-excluder is large enough 
to allow the thorax to pass, there is no 
trouble about the abdomen getting 
through. No matter how large the 
abdomen, its yielding softness allows it 
to flatten out and pass through. So if 
the passage of a queen through an ex- 
cluder depends upon the size of the 
thorax, and if the thorax of a queen 
remains the same in size that it was 
when she was a virgin, it follows 
clearly that an excluder which allows 
a virgin to pass will still allow her to 
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pass after she begins laying. In other 
words, a laying queen can get through 
any excluder she could get through 
when a virgin. 

When queen-excluders were more in 
the experimental stage than at the 
present time, the slots were made of 
different sizes; and some of them were 
so large that there was more or less 
trouble with queens getting through. 
Now some one who had experience at 
that time may say, “You must be mis- 
taken about laying queens being as 
small about the thorax as virgins. I 
had a number of virgins go through 
the perforated zinc, but never a laying 
queen.” And he speaks very truly. 
That, however, does not militate with 
the fact that a laying queen can go 
through any slot through which she 
could pass when a virgin. A virgin 
will make frantic efforts to get through 
an excluder, crowding against the zinc 
with all her might. The writer has 
found more than one virgin dead with 
her thorax wedged tightin the zinc. A 
laying queen is more prudent, and 
when she finds it too much of a pinch 
to get through she gives up the effort. 
At the entrance of a hive containing a 
virgin, put perforated zinc through 
which she can just force her way, and 
when ready for her wedding-flight she 
will not be long in getting through. 
Now put an excluder on the hive with 
perforations of the same size, and over 
this a super, and the queen will not go 
up to layin the super. Possibly, how- 
ever, she might pass through the same 
perforation at the entrance of the hive 
in the excitement. 





Drone-Foundation for a Swarm 


In the British Bee Journal the ques- 
tion is asked what a strong early swarm 
with a young laying queen would do if 
hived in a hive containing full sheets 
of drone-foundation. The following 
reply is given: 

If you try the experiment as we have done 
you will find the bees will either tear down 
the foundation and build worker-cells, or 
they will build worker-cells upon the drone- 
base foundation. 

Has any one of our readers had a 
like experience ? It seemsa little diffi- 
cult to imagine how the bees would 
manage to fill out an entire frame with 
worker-comb if it is filled with drone- 
foundation. The base would have to 
be entirely changed. There is still an- 
other alternative that the bees might 
select, as they did in a case in this 
locality, in which a swarm was hived, 
not upon drone-foundation, but upon 
drone-comb. The bees would have 
none of it, and swarmed out. 





Introducing Virgin Queens 


Julian E. Lockwood says in the 
British Bee Journal: 


I wanted to requeen an English colony 
with supers on) with a young virgin Italian 
queen. About mid-day, when the bees were 
ying well, the virgin was put into a tubular 
cage of perforated zinc, and after having 
smoked the bees well at the entrance, she 
was allowed to run in from the alighting- 
board. Before running her in, she was kept 
quite alone and without food for 30 minutes. 
About evening the old queen was found cast 
out, and in4 days the colony was examined, 
and the newly-inserted virgin found to be 
laying freely. 

n the second case, my experiment was 
carried out with a colony that swarmed. 


After cutting out as many queen-cells as I 
required for queen-rearing purposes, a 
young virgin was kept quite alone, and with- 
out food for 30 minutes, and then allowed to 
run down from one corner on the top of the 
frames. On examining the colony a few 
days afterwards, this queen was also laying 
freely, and the queen-cells left in the hive 
destroyed. Not only did this stop further 
swarming, but the colony went ahead so 
rapidly that they came up into the su- 
pers again and at once got to work. Whether 
the above methods would always work suc- 
cessfully 1am unable to say, but I hope to 
test further next season. 

The probability isthatthe plan might 
work always in the second case, but 
hardly in the first. Something would 
depend upon the character of the queen 
to be superseded. If the queen were 
old, or lacking in any way, so that the 
bees of their own accord might soon 
supersede her, there ought to be good 
prospect of success; otherwise not. 
If the virgin were not more than per- 
haps 10 hours old, no precaution would 
be needed. She would most likely be 
received kindly in any colony. But 
she would likely be killed before many 
days older if the reigning queen were 
young and vigorous. 





Bee-Lice in New York State 


The bee-louse, or braula coeca, has 
been known in Europe for many years, 
and has been found in this country on 
queens imported from Europe. But it 
has never seemed to thrive here, and 
has always disappeared of its own ac- 
cord. Now, however, Rev. Geo. W. 
Fuller reports in the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view that one day he saw a bee acting 
queer, running around over the comb, 
keeling over, pawing at her head and 
thorax, trying to sting everything 
about her, while the other bees were 
trying to pull something from her 
back. Close examination showed sev- 
eral parasites upon her, likely the 
braula coeca,and from one to eight 
lice were found on each of a number 
of other bees. Fortunately, even if 
this louse gets a successful foothold 
here, it is nothing to be so greatly 
dreaded. It does not, as some have 
supposed, suck its living from the bee, 
but is merely a table companion, lodg- 
ing on the back of the bee and coming 
down over the bee’s head to reach the 
honey the bee is eating, and dodging 
quickly back to its place. 





Carbolic Acid in the Apiary 


We are very likely to speak of women 
in not the most complimentary way as 
beings who blindly follow fashion 
merely because it is the fashion. Are 
not bee-keepers inclined quite a bit in 
the same direction? Take carbolic 
acid as an illustration. In England it 
has been much in use for many years. 
In this country scarcely at all. Is there 
any reason why it is not just as good a 
thing in this country as in England ? Is 
it not merely a matter of fashion? We 
do not use it here because it is not the 
fashion. Sometimes, however, an im- 
ported fashion may be a good thing. 
At any rate, there seems to be lately 
instances in which carbolic acid has 
been used in this country to good ad- 
vantage, not as our British brethren 
use it, in place of smoke, but rather in 
unusual cases in place of smoke in 
regular daily work, as in driving bees 


through an excluder to find a queen, or 
as a means of keeping robber-bees away. 
An instance of the latter kind is given 
in Gleanings in Bee Culture by J. E. 
Crane. He went to a yard of some 35 
colonies, to inspect them. It was ata 
time when robber-bees were bad. Mr. 
Crane says: 

We worked leisurely, examining every 
hive carefully, and, when through, there 
were very few bees lurking suspiciously 
about the hives. I had with mea Io-percent 
solution of carbolic acid and an atomizer. 
Before opening a hive I would sprinkle a 
little of the acid on the front of the hive and 
about the entrance, or, more frequently, 2 
or 3 at a time. Possibly a much weaker 
solution would do just as well, although I am 
not certain. Now,I would not say that, if 
the acid had not been used, there would 
have been high-handed robbery; but it was 
an occasion where, if ever, we would ex- 
pect it. 

It would be interesting to learn 
whether any readers in this country 
have tried using carbolic acid in regu- 
lar work to subdue bees, to the exclu- 
sion of the smoker; also in driving 
bees out of supers of honey. if they 
have, will they kindly report with what 
success ? 





European Foul Brood 


Dr. Miller reports: ‘‘In the season of rort, 
foul brood showed itself in 41 colonies out 
of my 116.” Itold youso, Doctor! Youthful 
as ever, inspite of his “ Fifty Years Among 
the Bees,” he takes an optimistic view of 
matters and congratulates himself.“ that in 
most of the hives there were only a few 
cells.” A hive with disease in one cell zs 
diseased !—D. M. MACDONALD, in British Bee 
Journal. 

I wish I knew, my good Scotch 
friend, exactly what that “told you so” 
refers to. It hardly can mean that 
you supposed I had thought that I was 
forever rid of my unwelcome visitor, 
especially as it still has the opportu- 
nity of coming as it did in the first 
place—from outside. Then for some 
reason it seems that European foul 
brood is more apt to appear than 
American foul brood. 

Possibly if that “told you so” be 
fully expanded it will read something 
like this: “Itold you that if you de- 
pended upon any variation of the Alex- 
ander treatment, and did not take away 
all the old combs, you might rely upon 
a good deal more trouble than if you 
shook the bees upon foundation.” 
Maybe so. And—maybe not. 

Even supposing there was no chance 
for reinfection from outside, it is prob- 
ably a fact that the McEvoy treatment 
does not leave the same permanent re- 
sults with European foul brood as it 
does with American foul brood. In- 
deed, in general, there is too much 
likelihood that those who are not 
familiar with both diseases are inclined 
to think of them as being much more 
alike than they really are. In some re- 
spects the American is the more trou- 
blesome of the two, in some respects 
the European. : 

In my first year of battling with 
European foul brood, the treatment 
was nearly altogether by brushing the 


‘bees upon foundation. The proportion 


of those thus treated, and which had 
the disease the next year, to those 
which remained cured was 11 to 36. 
Along with that was the fact that the 
treatment killed 6 colonies; that is, 
they deserted. That made 17 failures 
to 36 successes—nearly half as many 
failures as successes. Of course, I 
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don’t know how many of those which 
were bad the next year were freshly in- 
fected from outside, any more than I 
do of the “I-told-you-so” ones of last 
year. 

“ A hive with disease in one cell zs 
diseased.” Y-es, so itis; but there’s a 
big difference between having only one 
cell and having all the combs rotten 
with the disease. Besides—and possi- 
bly this is something you don’t know 
as well as you might—it makes a very 
big difference whether that one cell is 
affected with one disease or the other. 
With the American variety I shouldn’t 
have so very much choice between one 
cell and a thousand, for I should feel 
pretty sure it would not beso very long 
before the one cell would be a thou- 
sand; but with the European variety 
in a strong colony I should generally 
expect the one to become a zero. Re- 
ferring to the records of that first and 
worst year, I find there were 25 cases 
in which the number of diseased cells 
were so few that no treatment was 
given. Only one of these showed any 
disease the following year. So when 
the bees of their own accord clean up 
96 percent of the very mild cases, “A 
hive with disease in one cell zs diseased” 
loses most of its force. But if there 
were 25 one-cell cases of the American, 
and the bees were left to themselves, 
instead of finding 96 percent of the 
cases cured, I should expect to find 
about 100 percent of them growing 
worse. 

Now, if l’ve wrongly interpreted 
your told-you-so, please tell me so 
again. CSc. ae 





People Whom Bees Will Not Sting 


Every now and then one is told of 
some one who can handle bees without 
veil, gloves, or smoke, the bees making 
no offer to sting such a person, al- 
though other persons may be severely 
stung at the sametime. The bee-keeper 
who is told of such sting-proof people 
generally smiles quietly, without taking 
the pains tocontradict such statements, 





Death of J. B. Hall.—On Nov. 13, 1911, 
there passed away at his home at Wood- 
stock, Ontario, Canada, one of the 
most prominent bee-keepers of that 
country. His name was J. B. Hall. 
Many years ago he was called the 
““Comb-Honey King” of Canada. We 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Hall 
many years ago at the meeting of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association in 
Toronto. He was a delightful man to 
meet, and also a splendid gentleman in 


every way. 


Death of James Heddon.—We notice 
by a local newspaper that James Hed- 
don, of Dowagiac, Mich., died Dec. 7, 
1911, of paralysis. About 30 years ago 
Mr. Heddon was one of the most promi- 
nent bee-keepers and apicultural writ- 
ers in America. In later years he was 


considering the whole thing as an in- 


nocent delusion. But is there no foun- 
dation for such a belief ? Is it not true 
that it sometimes happens that bees 
discriminate, stinging one person worse 
than another? And if there be such 
difference, may not that difference be 
so great in some cases that one person 
will be severely stung while another by 
his side goes scot-free ? 


At any rate, so good an authority as 
G. M. Doolittle says in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture: 


“There are a few men in the world who, 
for some unaccountable reasons, seem to be 
sting-proof. Others can not come near bees 
without being stung.” 


And then, by way of substantiating 
his belief, he relates the following: 


“‘ An old neighbor of ours, who kept bees 
when I was a little boy, boasted that he was 
never stung by bees, and I could hardly be- 
lieve him. When I had been in the business 
4or 5 years, he came into the acest? as I was 
taking off box-honey just after the basswood 
bloom, at a time when bees are generally in- 
clined to resent being molested. The man 
who worked the farm was with me, well 
bundled up. This sting-proof neighbor was 
then over 80 years old; and as he came walk- 
ing in among the hives, this man shouted to 
him that the bees would sting him. Theold 
man said, as I had heard him many times be- 
fore, ‘Bees never sting me.’ Just about the 
time he came near us I happened (?) to drop 
a wide frame of sections on the frames be- 
low, and did not resort to the smoker. A 
cloud of angry bees arose in the air, and 
soon the bundled-up man was beating a 
hasty retreat, which caused the old man to 
laugh. I would willingly have followed, but 
I wished to put my neighbor toatest. AsI 
saw no bees looking at him, I requested him 
to hold a frame of partly-filled sections 
while I did some reaching down into the 
hive. In doing this,I drew the next wide 
frame of sections up past another which 
was covered with bees so as to mangle and 
kill scores of the little fellows, making the 
air so full of the vicious bees that I was get- 
ting a most unmerciful stinging on my hands 
and through my clothing. 

“I now looked at him, standing there bolt 
upright, holding that wide frame of sec- 
tions, with not a bee hovering about him, 
any more than they were about a fence-post 
standing near. 

“ITnow took the sections from him and 
closed the hive about as quickly as possible, 
but not on his account. As we walked out 
of the apiary my clothes were full of hiss- 
ing bees, with aswarm of angry ones about 
my head, while not a bee had looked at him.” 


NEws ITEMS 


not very much interested in bee-keep- 
ing. He was the originator of artificial 
fish-bait, and an authority on fish. The 
newspaper item enumerated 14 different 
occupations in which Mr. Heddon had 
been engaged at different times during 
his life, which shows he was a most 
versatile man. The item also says that 
“he died wealthy.” 
—_————— ~i ——ti— 


The Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 
—The 32d annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago-Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation was held Dec. 6 and 7, 1911, in 
the Great Northern Hotel, which fur- 
nished free of charge the finest hall 
that this, or perhaps any other conven- 
tion, has ever been permitted to meet 
in. 

The convention was one of the best 
held in a long time. Among the 


prominent convention people who 
were present were Dr. C. C. Miller, 
Miss Emma M. Wilson, N. E. France, 
C. P. Dadant, Jas. A. Stone, M. M. Bald- 
ridge, Gus Dittmer and Jacob Huff- 
man. The proeeedings were taken 
down in shorthand, and will appear in 
the 11th Annual Report of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, which 
will probably be issued before April 1, 
1912. The topics which were discussed 
were numerous and most interesting. 

Louis C. Dadant, the secretary, was 
elected a delegate to the next meeting 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, George 
W. York; Vice-President, Jacob Huff- 
man, of Wisconsin; and Secretary- 
hag Louis C. Dadant, of Hamil- 
ton, Ill. 


—— 


To Bee-Convention Secretaries.— We 
are always glad to publish notices of 
future conventions of bee-keepers, but 
it so often happens that we receive 
such notices too date to publish them. 
We should always have notices 40 days 
before the meeting, in order to insure 
their appearance in the columns of the 
American Bee Journal. 

For instance, we received a notice of 
a meeting of the Northern California 
Bee-Keepers’ Association for Dec. 27 
and 28, 1911, just after the December 
number was printed. We should have 
had it at least a week or two before the 
time it arrived in our office. 


We would like very much to co- 
operate with the officers of all the bee- 
keepers’ associations,especially through 
publishing their announcements of 
meetings, but unless they arrive in time 
to be of any use when published, it is a 
waste of space to print them. 


We hope that all secretaries will 
kindly take note of this matter, and in 
the future be sure to send their notices 
so that their publication will be of ser- 
vice to the membership of their asso- 
ciations. 





a 


National Legislative Committee.— One 
member of this Committee was ap- 
pointed at the Minneapolis convention 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion—Wnm. A. Selser, of Philadelphia, 
who was authorized to select two other 
members to act with him on the Com- 
mittee. The two members selected are 
J. H. M. Cook, of New York City, and 
N. W. Saunders, of Rockville, Md. 


As there is frequently much of im- 
portance arising at Washington, D. C., 
that would be of interest to the bee- 
keepers all over the country, it was 
deemed advisable at the Minneapolis 
convention to keep a standing Legisla- 
tive Committee. The wisdom of this 
move is already being shown, for the 
Committee met in Washington, D. C., 
recently, and had an interview with 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Dec. 12th, which, it seems to 
us, will be far-reaching in its good 
effects. In fact, there could hardly be 
any better effort of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association than that this 
Committee manage to carry on a 
campaign of education, enlightening 
the bee-keepers throughout the whole 
country as to foul brood and other 
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matters of importance to them. The 
following is a copy of a letter addressed 
by the Committee to Secretary Wilson, 


which was in line with his sugges- 
tions to them: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13, I91I. 
Hon. JAs. WILSON, . s 
Sec. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Honored Sir:—In response to your request 
of the Legislative Committee of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, that visited you 
on the 12th inst., that we repeat .in writing 
our request, that you so kindly promised to 
do what you could to aid_us in. In view of 
the fact that the various States are not issu- 
ing bulletins and disseminating knowledge 
on the subject it becomes necessary for us 
to make the special appeal to the Federal 
Government. | 

ist. That you instruct your Department to 
send the Farmers’ Bulletin, 442, on Foul 
Brood, toevery farmer who keeps bees in 
the United States, there being a decrease, 
largely on account of this disease, of nearly 
a million hives of bees since last census; 
that the danger of spread in healthy loca- 
tions makes it necessary to have every bee- 
keeper informed of the symptoms, and the 
treatment of the disease. 

2d. That you also instruct your Depart- 
ment to issue a statement to all county 
papers, warning the bee-keepers of the dan- 
ger of the disease, and that they could have 
a bulletin for the asking, that would be help- 
ful tothem, as well as their neighbor bee- 
keepers. 

3d. That your Department be allowed to 
send out an advance card to the bee-keep- 
ers, enlightening them as to the nature of 
the disease, and the bulletin published. 

4th. That your department issue a farm- 
ers’ bulletin, stating the relation of bees to 
horticulture, and the danger of spraying 
fruit-trees while in bloom, as_ being fatal to 
the bees, which are so essential to them. 

sth. That your Department issue a farm- 
ers’ bulletin, giving the nutritious value of 
honey as a food, and some recipes as to its 
present unknown uses in food preparation, 
as very helpful to the citizens of the United 
States in general. 

As the Committee understands it, the first, 
second and third were in the form of a re- 
quest, of which the first you held under ad- 
visement. Thesecond and third you agree 
to acquiesce to our request. 

The fourth and fifth were only in the form 
of asuggestion, and you felt also, with us, 
that such bulletins would be very helpful, 
and you approved the same. 

The Committee desires to thank you for 
your courteous audience given them yester- 
day, and reiterates the gratitude they feel 
toward your Department, in the many ways 
= have helped us along the lines of the 

ee-industry. 

Ws. A. SELSER,, Philadelphia, Chm. 
J. H..M. Cook, New York, N. Y. 
N. W. SAUNDERs, Rockville, Md. 
Committee. 
Surely the foregoing is a big step in 
the right direction. If even half of 
what is suggested by the Committee 
be carried out,it is bound to be of 
great benefit to the bee-keeping indus- 
try, and also shows the value of organi- 
zation. If, during the coming year, 
the new Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional can continue such important 
work as the Legislative Committee has 
initiated, there will be “something 
doing ” in beedom through the National 
Association. It will indeed be worth 
while to be a member of such an or- 
ganization when it makes progress in 
the way the above Committee has be- 
gun. Let us all hope that this year 
may be a memorable one because of 
the advancement made by the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association in the inter- 
est not only of its members, but of 
bee-keepers everywhere. 


The Legislative Committee also 
passed a resolution asking that the 
National Association meet in annual 
convention in Washington, D. C., this 
year. They feel they can better use the 
“committee as a whole” to further in- 


terests of legislation than in any other 
way. 

As the new Constitution of the Na- 
tional provides for the annual meeting 
in February, it is just possible that 
there will be no regular convention of 
the National during this year, as the 
time is really too short to prepare for 
a meeting, elect delegates, etc., so as to 
have the annual meeting next month. 
So it may be that the first real conven- 
tion under the new Constitution can 
not be held until February, 1913. How- 
ever, it is just possible that a National 
meeting of some kind will be held dur- 
ing this year. The new Board of Direc- 
tors may arrange for such a meeting. 
Of course, we have no authority for 
making these statements, but thought 
perhaps something of the kind might 


be done. 
— i 


Cuba vs. Colorado for Honey.— Wesley 
Foster says in Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture: 

The most successful bee-keepers in Colo- 
radoare averaging only 40 to 60 pounds of 
extracted honey, and 25 to 35 pounds of comb 
honey. They make up on the number of 
bees operated. There are about 25 bee- 
keepers in Colorado who operate more than 
500 colonies each; four or five who have over 
tooo colonies, and one or two who have over 
2000. 


In the same number D. W. Miller, 
writing about bee-keeping in Cuba, 
says: 

About what is the average yield of ex- 
tracted honey per colony per yearin the 
cold countries? We figure 3v gallons here— 
the lowest I know about being 15 and the 
best 45. Unless all signs fail, this will bea 
good year for us. 

If we estimate honey at 12 pounds to 
the gallon, that makes the average yield 
in Cuba 360 pounds; the lowest 180 
pounds; and the best 540 pounds. If 
the general average in Cuba is 360 
pounds, and the most successful bee- 
keepers in Colorado average only 40 to 
60 pounds—say 50 pounds—it would be 
interesting to learn why a man of Mr. 
Foster’s ability should remain in Colo- 
rado instead of going to Cuba, where 
he could average more than seven 
times as much honey. Surely the price 
is not seven times as great in Colorado 
as in Cuba. Social conditions might 
make a great difference; but even at 
that, why not go to Cnba to make his 
pile and then return to Colorado to en- 
joy it? 


> 
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Finding Queens with Carbolic Acid.— 
Geo. H. Redford gives in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture the following plan for 
finding queens, which, for those who 
have many queens to find, may prove a 
saving of time and labor: 





Make a crate of 1x2-inch lumber, same 
dimensions as the hive-body. On the four 
sides tack wire-cloth, and on the bottom 
queen-excluding zinc. For the top, makea 
frame of inch stuff, of the same size as the 
top of the hive (or crate), and tack on wire- 
cloth. Next, remove the cover from the 
hive to be searched; take out two combs, 
and after shaking or brushing the bees back 
into the hive place the combs in the wire 
crate and put on the wood-bound wire-cloth 
cover, and place the crate on top of the 
hive. Put 3 or 4 dropsof carbolic acid in the 
smoker on top of the fuel; light it and 
smoke at the hive-entrance. Immediately 
the bees will rush up through the excluder 
into the wire-cloth fresh-air chamber. When 
they are about all up (which takes less time 
than to write it) the queen will be found un- 
der the excluder after tilting up the wire 
crate. If she is not detected at once, glance 
on top of the frames, and, failing to find her 


there, the frames can be taken out and ex 
amined quickly, as they are practically 
clear of bees. However, it will be seldom 
that the queen is not discovered trying her 
best to get through the zinc, and_ possibly 
wishing she could return to her original vir- 
gin slimness. Le 

The beauty of this method is, first, that It 
requires very little labor. Second, there is 
but small chance for robbers to work, even 
without a tent; and, third, by using wire- 
cloth on the sides the bees are kept out of 
the way of the operator. It was found easier 
to drive them up than down; and the fumes, 
naturally rising, were more effective than 
smoking downward. ; d 

At first lused an ordinary hive-body with 
zinc on the bottom and wire on top; but 
with astrong colony the bees covered the 
wire on top, preventing the smoke from es- 
caping; and since it was stronger there than 
lower down, they ran back to the frames. 
With wire on top and sides, the air is com- 
paratively fresh on top, and there they will 
cluster. 

The crate should be nailed rather strong; 
for after finding the queen the wire top is 
lifted off, and the crate turned upside down 
and given a bump on the ground in front of 
the hive, and it is ready for the next. 

A note of caution should be sounded re- 
garding the amount of carbolic acid to be 

ropped into the smoke. Just enough to 
give a rather rank odor should be used— 
usually 3 or 4 drops, according to strength. 
Too much is liable to kill very young brood. 


a 


Fastening an Extractor.— Unless a 
honey-extractor be fastened very firmly 
to the floor it shakes in an unpleasant 
manner. Thetrouble is that the wob- 
bling is at the top, while the fastening 
is at the bottom. Leon C. Wheeler tells 
in the Bee-Keepers’ Review how he 
overcomes the difficulty. Two braces 
run from the top of the extractor to 
the ceiling. To make them more effec- 
tive, they are about twice as far apart 
at the top as at the bottom. 


—<>_____ 


“ Keep Bees Better !”__P. C. Chadwick 
says this in Gleanings in Bee Culture: 

Friend Hutchinson said, ““Keep more 
bees.”” Dr. Miller says, ““ Keep better bees.”’ 
It might be well to add a third bit of advice, 
“* Keep bees better.” 

Why not “keep better more better 
bees?” That’s the thing to do. 


OE 


“I Don’t Know.”—A man once asked 
the editor of that most beautiful month- 
ly publication called “ Better Fruit,” to 
what one thing he mostly attributed 
his reputation. His answer was this: 
“By being able to say ‘I don’t know.’” 

That reminds us very much of Dr. 
Miller—the “sage of Marengo”—who 
has used those three words a good 
many times during the past 40 or 50 
years: When one really doesn’t know 
it is much better to say “I don’t know” 
than to pretend to know, for sooner or 
later the pretense will be discovered, 
and then he finds he has made the repu- 
tation of an entirely different sort from 
the kind that is most desirable. 








Fastening Foundation in Frames.— 
Complaints have been made that fasten- 
ing foundation in frames with wedges 
was not always reliable. The wedges 
sometimes loosen,and down comes the 
foundation. No one seemed to know 
just how to remedy this. 

Stephen Anthony, a New Zealand 
subscriber, has a little son. This little 
son has a sheep-puppy. This boy put 
the sheep-puppy to bed one night ina 
shed where the father was nailing 
frames. The puppy didn’t sleep alk 
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night, but turned loose on those frames. 
Among the things used for his mid- 
night lunch was a bundle of wedges. 
They were short lengths the next 
morning. 

Now it was found that by using these 
short pieces the wedges did not fall 
out, so Mr. Anthony now cuts all his 
wedges in three pieces, using but two 
for each frame, starting about three- 
fourths of an inch from each end, and 
the trouble of falling foundation is 
done away with. Let us extend a vote 
of thanks to the puppy.—Zece-Keepers’ 


Review. 
ee 


National Directors’ Meeting.—A meet- 
ing of the new Board of Directors of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
has been called for Jan. 23 and 24, 1912, 
at Detroit, Mich. It is hoped that there 
will be a full attendance of the Board, 
as they will have many very important 
matters to consider relating to the 
future progress of the Association. 
The new Constitution, which was 
adopted in November, to take effect 
Jan. 1, 1912, necessitates quite a num- 
ber of changes in the plans and opera- 
tions of the National Association. The 
new Board of Directors surely will 
have large responsibility which will re- 
quire the exercise of much care and 
good judgment in order to bring about 
the improvements in the Association 
that are needed. 

We hope next month to publish a re- 
port of this very important meeting of 
the Directors, so that all our readers 
will know just what is proposed along 
advanced lines of work to be under- 
taken by the Association. 








Oklahoma Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
The next annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Stillwater, Okla., at the A. & M. 
College. On Wednesday night, Jan. 
17, 1912, an address illustrated with 
moving pictures and lantern-slides will 
be given by Prof. C. E. Seaborn. The 
next day the convention will be con- 
tinued. Among the papers to be read 
are the following: “How Location 
and Pasturage Affect Successful Bee- 
Keeping,” by D. H. Burrage; “Why 
We Should Tie to the Association,” by 
Geo. H. Coulson; “The Use of Feed- 
ers,” by G. E. Lemon; “ What I Think 
of Foul Brood,” by Arthur Rhoads; 
“Growth of the Bee-Industry in Okla- 
homa,” by F. W. Van De Mark. There 
will be a question-box and discussions 
also. All bee-keepers who can possi- 
bly attend are cordially invited. 


—— 
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South African Bee Journal.—This of- 
fice is in receipt of the first number 
of the first volume of the South African 
Bee-Keepers’ Journal. In typographi- 
cal appearance it strongly resembles 
an Australian publication. The editor 
is Mr. G. S. Oettle, and it is published 
by the South African Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Johannesberg, free to 
members of the Association and affil- 
iated societies; 6s. 6d. to others in 
United South Africa, and 7s. 6d. to the 
rest of South Africa and to other 
countries in the Postal Union. 

In the Hon. Secretary’s report he 
says: “Despatching the journal to 





each member is no light task, for 350 
South African addresses is something 
to strike awe into the worker, though 
it comes only once each month.” Yet 
there may be nothing unkind in the 
wish that the number may become 3500. 

He says the present price of honey 
in one-pound glass jars as retailed in 
Johannesburg and district is 2s. 6d. 
Half a dollar a pound for extracted 
honey is not so bad. But there is no 
competition from imported honey, as 
“the importation of honey from Oversea 
is totally prohibited.” 

Success to our far away cotemporary. 


OS 


American Bee Journal for 1911.—We 
have a number of complete volumes of 
the American Bee Journal for 1911, 
which we offer for 60 cents for the 12 
numbers, as long as they last. Or, 
should there be among our subscribers 
those who would like to have any 
copies of the American Bee Journal for 
1911 to complete their volume or other- 
wise, we will fill such orders at 5 cents 
per copy. Address all orders to, Geo. 
W. York & Co.,117 N. Jefferson St., 
Chicago, III. 


ee 


“Verse for Little Folks and Others” 
is the appropriate title of a cloth-bound 
book of poems written and issued by 
Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 
Iowa, for 75 cents. We have received 
acopy of it from the author, and re- 
gretted very much that we did not have 
it in time to announce it in last month’s 
American Bee Journal, so that it could 
have been used as a Christmas gift- 
book. It contains 36 poems, all of 
which are more or less illustrated with 
original drawings. Mr. Secor is too 
well known among the readers of bee- 
literature to need any further intro- 
duction or commendation of his su- 
perb work, either as a writer of prose 
or poetry. 

——_—————— 

Lost Numbers of the Bee Journal.— 
Occasionally we are notified that a sub- 
scriber has failed to receive one or 
more copies of the American Bee Jour- 
nal that are due him. We are very 
careful to mail every monthly copy, 
but, of course, sometimes in the mails 
copies will be lost. We are always 
glad to replace such lost copies if sub- 
scribers will kindly notify us. Once in 
a while a subscriber writes as if he 
thought we did not mail his copy, but 
this is always a mistake on his part, as 
we mail the American Bee Journal to 
all our subscribers each month. There 
is no part of the office-work of the 
American Bee Journal that is more 
carefully looked after than that of the 
mailing. We are very anxious that 
every subscriber shall receive every 
copy of the American Bee Journal that 
is due him, and will consider it a favor 
if he will notify us promptly when any 
particular month’s number has failed 
to appear at his post-office. 


inn, 
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The Marshfield Mfg. Co., of Marsh- 
field, Wis., wete the first dealers in 
bee-supplies to send us a catalog for 
1912. It arrived at this office Dec, 28th. 
It contains 64 pages and cover, and is 
very convenient in size,as it can be 
mailed in an ordinary envelope. The 





Marshfield Mfg. Co. is one of the oldest 
bee-supply manufacturers and dealers 
in this country,and have been con- 
tinuous advertisers in the American 
Bee Journal for many years. We no- 
tice that they enclose with their cata- 
log not only an order blank, but a 
printed leaflet on “Foul Brood,” in 
which they call attention to the grow- 
ing prevalence of that disease, and 
suggest that every one of their custo- 
mers send to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for a copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 442, on “The 
Treatment of Bee-Diseases.” This is a 
wise thing to do,and might well be 
followed by all the bee-supply dealers. 
It no doubt would help a great deal to 
put more bee-keepers on their guard 
concerning the wide-spread loss caused 
among bees by the dread disease of 
foul brood. 
~<a — 


The Tennessee Convention.—The Ten- 
nessee State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet Friday, Jan. 27, 1912, begin- 
ning at 9:30a.m., at Nashville, Tenn. 
The following is the program besides 
the usual reports, discussions, etc. : 


“Spring Management of the Apiary,” by 
B. G. Davis. 

“European Foul Brood,” by Porter Ward, 
of Kentucky. 

. M. Bu- 


American Foul Brood,” by J. 
chanan. 
“* Making Increase,”’ by David Wauford, 
“Organization and Co-operation,” by W. 
H. Lawrence. 


“Modern Methods of Bee-Keeping,” (illus 
trated lecture), by J. S. Ward. 


Dr. E. F. Phillips, Expert in Apicul- 
ture of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D, C., will 
also deliver an address. 


Every bee-keeper in Tennessee, as 
well as adjoining States, is invited to 
this meeting. For any further infor- 
mation, address J. M. Buchanan, Frank- 
lin, Tenn., secretary of the Association. 





New York State Convention. — The 
New York State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet Jan. 30 and 31, 1912, in 
the Onondaga County Court House at 
Syracuse, N. Y. Every bee-keeper is 
invited to be present. Its secretary, 
Dr. C. G. Schamu, says that “it is going 
to be a bee-keepers’ meeting such as 
they never attended before,” and asked 
us to “emphasize this point.” We hope 
that it may prove to be all that the 
good Doctor anticipates. For any 
iurther information, including a copy 
of the program, address Dr. C 
Schamu, Liverpool, N. Y. 








Mr. M. C. Richter, of California, has left 
for the South American port of Val- 
paraiso, Chile. Mr. Richteris an able 
writer and authority on bees. He will 
go into bee-keeping extensively in his 
new location. We shall hope to hear 
from him after he is well started. 
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“Bees and Honey "—the book by Thos. 
G. Newman—is almost out of print, 
but we have a few copies left (cloth 
bound) at 50 cents each. Do you want 
one? Address the office of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 
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BEE-KEEPING <4) For WOMEN 





Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Alley Plan of Queen-Rearing 


A. Beatrice Bambaut describes in the 
Irish Bee Journal the Swarthmore plan 
of queen-rearing. Then she quotes 
from afriend in America who prefers 
the Alley plan, the quotation ending 
with these words: 

“T fear you will have to remain by them 
for 24 hours when they are hatching, as the 


first one to hatch kills all the others if she 
gets a chance.” 


The writer then says: 


“IT confess I prefer Mr. Swarthmore’s plan 
to that of my friend, for enthusiastic as I 
am, I fear that to sit all day and all night by 
the side of my hive, would be too much for 
my patience, besides which I would cer- 
tainly be thought by my neighbors to be mad 
sa the proverbial hatter or March hare.” 


Now what an idea. Did any one who 
used the Alley plan ever sit by the hive 
for 24 hours, watching the young 
queens as they emerged? And if he 
did, what could he do with them ex- 
cept to put them in nuclei, cages, or 
nurseries ? Andthis he could do just 
as well with the ripe cells, and then go 
take a good night’s sleep. 





Bee-Lice and Queens 


Most women bee-keepers are familiar 
with poultry-lice—more so probably 
than their associates of the other sex— 
but very few in this country have ever 
seen a bee-louse, or braula coeca, as it 
is called. In Europe these lice are only 
too plenty. However, they are not so 
bad as chicken-lice, for they do not 
suck the blood of the bees, but are 
called “table companions,” for they 
come down to take a lunch of honey 
whenever the bee partakes, and then 
scurry back to their place on the bee. 
They are found more plentifully on the 
queen than on the workers, and Marie 
Pitter says in a German bee-journal 
that she has known more than a hun- 
dred on a single queen, and she thinks 
this shortens the life of the queen. So 
far, the bee-louse has never flourished 
in this country, but something of the 
kind has been reported in the State 
of New York, so it will do no harm to 
be on the lookout, especially on im- 
ported queens. 





Requeening “in America” 


‘In the Irish Bee Journal, A. Beatrice 
Bambaut says: 


‘In America, where honey is stored by 
the ton, instead of by the pound, the ques- 
tion of breeding queens is considered to be 
of the highest importance, and some bee- 
keepers say twoqueens should be supplied 
in a season to each hive. The queen which 
has supplied the spring workers is sup- 
planted by a young queen which starts to 
work at the autumn supply. 


Has not the sister been misinformed ? 
If any one in this country has seriously 
considered it advisable to change 
queens twice annually in each colony, 


it has not been generally made known 
Indeed the proportion of those who 
replace their queens once each year is 
not so very large. Some of our best 
and most successful bee-keepers never 
replace a queen because of age, leaving 
the matter of superseding entirely to 
the bees. They say that a good queen 
will do as good work in her second 
year as in her first, if not better; and 
the third year of a good queen may be 
better than the first year of a poor 
queen. They believe, moreover, that 
in the majority of cases the bees will 
supersede a queen just as soon as it is 
profitable to do so. But they do be- 
lieve in superseding any queen that is 
not satisfactory, whether she be 3 years 
or 3 months old. 


On the other hand, there is one rea- 
son for requeening annually that has 
much weight. It is that a young queen 
is little inclined to swarming. And for 
the sake of the prevention of swarm- 
ing it may be advisable for some to 
cut off a queen in the midst of a useful 
career. But it would be a difficult 
thing te do much in the way of im- 
provement of stockif a// queens were 
killed at the end of their first year. 


————$—_—$_-o- 


The Lesson of the Bees 


Sometimes when I get a-moping, 
And things all seem going wrong, 
That is when my thoughts go loping 

Off to join the busy throng; 


And my body fain would follow 
Where my thoughts have taken wing, 
To the life as vain and hollow, 
That wonld often mis’ry bring. 


Then I sit down mid the posies 
Under the'pink-dressed apple-trees, 
To think what poor man loses 
Who hears not the hum of bees! 


For ¢hey lose no time in blaming 
Him who made the world so fair— 

Not a bee does vain complaining, 
Always living on the square! 


Back again to daily duties 
x0 I, then, with happy heart; 
More awake to Nature’s beauties— 
Willing, quick, to do my part. 


Oh, may you, you men of cunning, 
Learn a lesson from the bees, 
As you listen to their humming 
In the fragrant-blossomed trees. 


So may we find much of beauty, 
As through life a smile we wear, 
Passing by all tainted booty— 
lways living on the square! 
Mrs. IRMA TRUE SOPER. 
Jackson, Mich. 





Requeening to Reduce Swarming 


Miss Ethel Robson, conductor of the 
Woman’s Department in the Canadian 
Bee Journal, says: 


Does requeening every year tend to re- 
reduce swarming? This is something which 
I should like to know. The greater propor- 
tion of my queens were reared last season, 
and the number of swarms this year was 
wonderfully small. considering the care the 
bees received. Theclover coming on early, 
and being absent on Institute work, I got be- 


hind, and practically all that was done to 
prevent swarming was to give plenty of 
room. Yet, while getting a good crop of 
honey from my 75 colonies, considering the 
season, I had only some half dozen swarms. 

Years ago, when no requeening was prac- 
tised, with much the same number of colo- 
nies, we used to have many times more 
swarms. The weather may have had some- 
thing to do with it. A few cold days always 
followed the days of intense heat, and these 
seemed to check any rising desire to swarm. 
But this can not be entirely the explanation, 
neighbors who keep a few according to old- 
fashioned methods have had swarms from 
every colony, but here again the question is 
complicated, as they run mainly for comb 
honey. Would some one who knows about 
the matter be good enough to let us know 
what he thinks ? 

It is pretty certain that changing the 
queen of a colony will reduce the 
chances of swarming, always provided 
that the new queen be much younger 
than the old one. This for the simple 
reason that there is much less inclina- 
tion to swarm with ayoung queen than 
with an old one. In this locality, with 
very rare exceptions, if a laying queen 
be replaced by a ripe queen-cell or a 
virgin, and the young queen succeeds 
to laying, that colony will not swarm 
before the next year. The same result 
will be obtained if early in the season 
the old queen be replaced by a young 
queen that has just begun laying, if the 
young queen gets fairly settled down 
to laying before there is any thought 
of swarming. If a young queen be 
given to a colony that already has the 
swarming fever, that colony will go 
right on with its swarming, even if the 
new queen has but just begun laying. 
But if the youag queen be introduced 
a week or 10 days after the colony has 
been made queenless (queen-cells of 
course being removed), then the colony 
will be just as safe from swarming as 
would be a natural prime swarm. 

Arthur C. Miller thinks that with 
plenty of hive-room and good ventila- 
tion a colony is practically safe from 
swarming that has received a young 
queen the previous August. 

Some advocate requeening each year, 
and there are advantages in doing so. 
But if that be followed up strictly, away 
go your chances for much improve- 
ment of stock. 


A New Dish__Tomato and Honey 





Miss WILSON:—This may not be a new 
dish, but it is new to me: 

Trim and slice sound, ripe tomatoes; put 
intocold water with salt and cayenne pep- 

er to taste. Stew slowly until tender. Now 

reak in as many fresh eggs as you had toma- 
toes, and stir enough to break the eggs into 
small chunks; put in a liberal supply of 
butter, and set off the stove; when some- 
what cooled sweeten to taste with extracted 
honey, and then put in crisp crackers, and 
eat hot. 

I have a good crop of honey again, although 
other bee-keepers about me have none. 

Lam still strong in the belief that salt will 
prevent and cure foul brood. 

W. H. MILLs. 


Wheeler Co., Nebr. 
Thanks for the recipe, which has 
probably never been in print before. 
Don’t put too much faith in salt for 
foul brood. 








Tomatoes and Ants.—Ants like to 
make their nests over the brood-cham- 
bers of hives, where it is warm, and 
where they are somewhat troublesome 
to the bees. Franz Richter says in 
Bienen-Vater that for years he has 
made a practice of driving the ants 
away by the use of tomato-leaves. 
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Far WESTERN (> BEE-KEEPING 











Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Improvement in Bees 


The problem before the queen-breed- 
er during the next half century will 
probably be very similar to that which 
confronted the inventors of the steam 
engine. The inventors could not find 
mechanics skillful enough to grind 
piston-heads so true that they would 
not leak steam under great pressure. 
One of the inventors—I can not recall 
his name—said that he would have to 
train men so they could do this most 
accurate work. This is our great need 
today in advancing bee-culture, and 
especially in developing a better race 
of bees. It is a question, not of 10 
years or 20 years, but probably of 50 
years and upward, before any really 
tangible results can be secured; and 
then, again, a great many of the prob- 
lems to be met may be mastered much 
sooner. 

What we need is a corps of trained 
men with all the time they need to 
carry on these queen-breeding experi- 
ments. The United States Government 
at the present time is carrying on 
horse-breeding experiments, with the 
view of establishing a standard horse 
for use in the army. Success has not 
been fully attained, but a great deal 
has already been accomplished. I would 
be glad to see the men interested in 
the breeding of better bees get together 
and formulate a systematic campaign. 
We should be able to get a score of 
men in the United States to makea 
thorough study of this question. I feel 
sure that many isolated locations can 
be easily found for the experiments. 
However, this field is so large that no 
one individual, or probably dozen in- 
dividuals, could successfully carry on 
the work for the time necessary with- 
out the co-operation and assistance of 
the entire bee-keeping fraternity. We 
must admit that at the present time 
our results are practically 27, and that 
this question will have to be approached 
as if nothing had been achieved. 


<< 
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Do Bees Facilitate the Fertilization of 
Alfalfa Honey ? 


A few days ago I was talking to Mr. 
P. K. Blinn, of Rocky Ford, Colo., 
alfalfa specialist for the Colorado Ex- 
periment Station. Mr. Blinn told me 
that he did not think the honey-bee 
brought about the fertilization of the 
alfalfa, because he had watched them 
working on the alfalfa a great deal, 
and had never seen them spring the 
trap to the bloom which causes the 
pollen to be dusted over the insect. 
Mr. Blinn said that he had seen one 
kind of wild bee spring these little 
traps provided by the bloom. 

This is an item that would be inter- 
esting for the bee-keepers to look out 
for when alfalfa blooms again. I have 
taken the blossoms, and with but a 





slight touch of the finger, would re 
lease the stamens and cause the shower 
of pollen to be dusted into the flower. 
The more mature the bloom, the easier 
the trap is sprung, and I am of the 
Opinion that when the blossom be- 
comes sufficiently matured the honey- 
bee will spring these traps, though I 
have never seen this done while the 
bee was sucking nectar. 





The Italigps’ Resistance to Foul Brood 


The statement is made (page 326, 
November, 1911) that the Italian bees 
resist foul brood because they are vig- 
orous. I should like to know in what 
manner the disease is resisted. Are the 
young Jarve so vigorous that they can 
be fed infected honey without harm? 
Or is it because of the vigorous Ital- 
ians cleaning out the dead larve as 
soon as they die? Here in our coun- 
try we rarely see any black bees—our 
bees are mostly pure Italian. We have 
some Caucasians and some Carniolans, 
but so far as one race of bees being 
more resistant to foul brood than an- 
other, I have never observed it. If 
Italians are less liable to contract foul 
brood than black bees, it might be be- 
cause they are less disposed torob. I 
can not bring myself to believe that 
the larve of Italian bees are more vig- 
orous and can be fed infected honey 
without disastrous results. 
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Bee-Inspection 


Colorado, at the present time, has 15 
or 16 county bee-inspectors. During 
1911 about 20,000 colonies of bees were 
inspected at a cost to the counties and 
State of nearly $2500. About 1500 colo- 
nies were fouud diseased, 300 of whlch 
were destroyed. Mesa county has had 
the most inspection work done, 240 
apiaries being inspected, and almost 
8000 colonies were in these apiaries, all 
of which were inspected twice, and 
some three times. 

Four years ago, when Mr. Harkle- 
road, the inspector, began work 14 per- 
cent of the bees were found diseased. 
Last year less than 4 percent were 
found diseased, and this year less than 
2 percent. There is no other county 
in the State where foul brood exists 
where the disease is so well under con- 
trol. 

I will have more to say about this 
inspection when the reports are all in 
for the year’s work. 
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A Fremont County Bee-Meeting 


Monday morning, Sept. 11, Dr. Phil- 
lips and the writer reached Canon City, 
in Fremont county. A week of bee- 
meetings on the Western Slope had 
just ended; Canon City was to be the 
last on Dr. Phillips Colorado itinerary. 











Mr. F. W. Brainard, the County Inspec 
tor, met us at the train, and although 
he had never met either of us, he said 
that he had studied my photo in Ranch 
and Range, and felt safe in picking out 
the blackest headed man who stepped 
off the train. Mr. Brainard is a bee- 
keeper and fruit-grower. He owns and 
operates between 100 and 200 colonies, 
and has done excellent work as an in- 
spector. He considers it an inspec- 
tor’s duty to instruct the bee-keepers 
in the care of foul brood, and also to 
bring the fruit-men to a realization of 
the bees’ mission to the fruit industry. 


Mr. Brainard has had some very in- 
teresting experiences in stopping 
spraying during fruit-bloom. He has 
taken the agitation up on the floor of 
the fruit-growers’ meetings, and has 
also gone out in the orchards when he 
heard that any one was spraying before 
the falling of the petals. 


Fremont county is one of the largest 
fruit counties of the State, having 
shipped over 1000 cars of apples during 
the past season. The bee-keepers of 
the county are a most enthusiastic lot— 
keenness for the most modern methods 
of production being shown by the 
larger number. There are in the neigh- 
borhood of 150 bee-keepers in the 
county. 

Our visit happened to be right in the 
rush season of the year,so that only 
about 15 were out to the meeting. We 
met in Mr. Babberger’s photograph 
studio, Mr. Babberger being also a 
most enthusiastic owner of about 70 
colonies of bees. This combination of 
“artistic” pursuits was the cause of an 
amusing incident which occurred dur- 
ing the greetings and introductions of 
the gathering brother bee-keepers. One 
gentleman appearing at the door who 
was seized and introduced to the com- 
pany, bore a slightly puzzled expres- 
sion, and when asked where his bees 
were located, replied that he kept no 
bees, but had come in to see about 
photographs! 

Mr. Babberger had a beautiful display 
of comb honey in tall plain sections, 
arranged as indicative of his twin pur- 
suits, though the other bee-keepers did 
not seem to favor the preference shown 
for the Danzenbaker hive and tall sec- 
tion. 

Dr. Phillips told of the methods of 
treating foul brood, and discussion of 
the various phases of the foul-brood 
situation was continued for over an 
hour. 

The price of honey in Fremont 
county has not been good on account 
of the large number of small producers 
who bring in the honey in almost any 
shape and accept in trade what the 
grocer will allow. Those present dis- 
cussed the price situation, and came to 
a better understanding of what should 
be a uniform price. Several had re- 
ceived very satisfactory returns from 
honey consigned to Denver commis- 
sion houses. 

The foul brood situation in Fremont 
county is in rather poor shape. Mr. 
Brainard has inspected something over 
a hundred apiaries, and has found over 
200 colonies diseased out of about 1000 
inspected. If Mr. Brainard had been 
inspector there for several years past, 
conditions would be different. 
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After our meeting, Mr. Brainard took 
Dr. Phillips and myself out for a ride 
over the High Line drive. This is a 
scenic road built by convict labor from 
the State Penitentiary, located in Canon 
City. The road loops back and forth 
up the side of a “hog back” till it 
reaches the summit, between 500 and 
700 feet above the town. Then it fol- 
lows right along the summit, giving us 
a delightful panoramic view of the 
mountains to the west and the valley 
to the east. The town lies at the foot 
of the “hog back,” and Lincoln Park 
lying directly to the south, is a district 





the most solidly set to fruit I have ever 
seen. It is made up, practically alto- 
gether, of 5 and 10 acre fruit-farms, 
and probably comprises several thou- 
sand acres. 

The descent from the “hog back” 
follows down on the side toward the 
valley and the town; and while the 
road is steep, carriages and automo- 
biles make the trip safely. This scenic 
roadway has been a great advertise- 
ment for Canon City, and is an exam- 
ple of the work of Warden Tynan in 
letting out the prisoners in large num- 
bers on their honor. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Is Bee-Keeping Worth While ? 


Of all the questions asked relative to 
bee-culture perhaps none exceed the 
above in greatness and the most often 
asked. At least it has come to me 
oftenest, and I can more readily an- 
swer any other question than this one, 
because it involvesso much—(a human 
being and his situation that I don’t 
know anything about). 

Location may be a matter of some 
consideration, but this is not often the 
case, for there are not so many loca- 
tions in Dixie where bees would not 
do well. So itis mostly the man and 
his situation. 

There are a lot of men who have the 
ability to succeed at bee-keeping, but 
other things intervene, and they can 
not make a success at it until there is 
a change in their situation. But would 
it pay to make achange? Sometimes 
yes, and sometimes no. 

When does it pay to shift from an- 
other line of business to bee-keeping ? 
When a man fully realizes from actual 
experience that he is out of his calling 
in life, and he has experienced enough 
of bee-keeping to know that he is tal- 
ented for it; and would he like it as an 
occupation, or as a side-issue, as the 
case may be? for some people seem to 
have talents for more than one line of 
business, and can carry on more than 
one with success. 

But what about the man who has not 
the experience in bee-keeping sufficient 
to know that his talents run in this 
direction? Well, he should put them 
to test by buying a few colonies of 
bees, and making them an object of 
study for a while, along with literature 
on the subject. Orif this is too ex- 
pensive, take an interest in the bees of 
some of the neighbors (they are always 
glad to have interested help with their 
bees). If this is not sufficient, get a 
job with some experienced and suc- 
cessful bee-keeper for a few months, 
and obtain knowledge at his expense. 
That is, he will pay you for your ser- 
vices and will bring the talents out (if 
you possess any for the business), and 
will tell you whether you are talented 
or not in bee-keeping. 

And above all, don’t forget that if a 
great success is obtained, a lot of 


“ginger” has to be added along with 
experience and natural gifts. 

But aside from the above, is bee- 
keeping worth while in a general way ? 
Yes, itis, even followed as it is, and as 
badly neglected as it is, and if modern 
conveniences and methods were adopt- 
ed, bee-keeping would be a good busi- 
ness all over our Southland. 





“How Shall | Start With Bees?” 


FRIEND WILDER:—From time to time I 
have seen articles in papers about bee-keep- 
ingand the large profits that could be de- 
rived from bees, if properly cared for, all 
over our Southland. Now, Iam a little, old, 
poor farmer down here in North Louisiana, 
and think I would like bee-keeping, and Iam 
asking your experience and advice about 
the business, and I hope you will take the 
time to tell me what you think I ought to 
know about it to make a success of it. I 
have had no experience with bees whatever. 
Tell me how to start the business and run it 
successfully, and I will thank you yery 
much. P. F. TILLEY. 

I infer from your letter that you 
want to engage in bee-keeping to make 
money thereby, and not merely to 
keep a few bees that you might obtain 
a little honey along for use. Any 
farmers can do this without giving 
bees much consideration, but when it 
comes to making money at bee-keep- 
ing it is a different proposition, and 
one we will now consider for a few 
moments. But first, let us consider the 
qualifications of a beginner who would 
most likely succeed at bee-keeping. 


He must at least possess three essen- 
tials, viz: Inclination, energy, and 
will. If anindividual doesn’t possess 
these elements there is no use in try- 
_ to tell him how. It would be a total 
oss. 

As to the “how”—in the case of a 
qualified beginner, all we have to do is 
to refer him to any of the numerous 
text-books printed on the subject, and 
there he can obtain the practical in- 
formation so far as theory is con- 
cerned, and when he comes in posses- 
sion of some bees he can begin to mix 
in some practical experience with the 
book-information he has obtained, and 
then he begins to progress. 

The word “how” covers a broad 
field, and it takes a book to cover it. 
Space in a bee-paper is too limited and 


can only give it a little at atime, and 
not right straight along, then, like it 
should be done, so that it could best 
be understood, but it just skips about 
over the field, here a little that is help- 
ful—now for the beginner, and yonder 
a heap he may not need for a year or 
so. Soa bee-paper gives out the in- 
formation too scatteringly, and can not 
take the place of a practical book on 
the subject. I never will forget how 
tangling or puzzling the first bee-paper 
I ever read. It kept my mind ad- 
dled for a while, skipping from subject 
to subject, leading me out in so many 
different directions, and dropping me 
where I did not see my way out clearly. 

Our bee-publications are helpful to 
the beginners, and they should sub- 
scribe forthem, but when agreat strug- 
gle for information is desired they can 
not take the place of text-books. 


So much for bee-papers in the hands 
of beginners. Let us go back and see 
who is the qualified beginner, or the 
beginner who is sure of success. 


Now, if I am not qualified to do cer- 
tain work, itis afavor to me if some 
one will tell me so, and it will not of- 
fend me in the least. If I were to make 
known to some people by these few re- 
marks that they were disqualified to 
make money at bee-keeping, it would 
be a favor to them. 

First, one must be naturally inclined. 
I mean by this, that the honey-bee 
must offer him great fascination, and 
its nature or habits, and field of work 
be a very interesting study to him, and 
he must forever be on the alert to learn 
more about the bee and how to culti- 
vate it. So the apt beginner must en- 
ter a continuous study of his bees and 
his bee-business to succeed. 

Second, a bee-keeper must be filled 
with energy. He may not need so 
much at times, but at other times he 
will need alla human being can pos- 
sess. He may have to sacrifice sleep 
and necessary rest in order to supply 
the needs of his bees. So, too, the apt 
beginner must be a “hustler.” 


Third, back of it all he must have a 
fixed and determined will to succeed. 
If a beginner in bee-culture is naturally 
inclined, and is energetic, and has his 
will set on success, why, there is noth- 
ing else but success for him. In other 
words, an apt beginner in bee-culture 
must be a well-rounded business man, 
who would likely succeed at anything 
he undertook to accomplish. 


Now, when a beginner is qualified it 
matters not whether he starts with one 
colony of bees or 100 colonies. But 
the promoters of our industry advise 
only 4 or 5 colonies for the average 
beginner, and this advice should not 
be ignored by those who are in doubt 
as to their qualifications. 





Keeping Bees in the North in Summer 
and in the South in Winter 


Mr. WILDER:—I would like to come South 
after I put my bees up for the winter here, 
and spend the winter down there in some 

lace where I could find a good _location for 

ees. Ican leave here about Oct, 1st, each 
year, and leave down there about the latter 
part of April, and return hereand look after 
my bee-interest during the season. Canlin 
this way keep bees at both ends of the line 
successfully ? 

I am a young man and can do the necessary 
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work. What do you think of the project, 

and how can I succeed at your end of the 

line? I will i ie you for any information. 
Cook Co., Ill. E. H. BRUNER. 


It appearsto me as if the project 
might be carried out, and with consid- 
erable success. At this end of the line 
you would have to run exclusively for 
extracted honey, and leave no doubt- 
ful colonies in the apiaries, and you 
would have to keep close record of the 
queens and risk no old ones with colo- 
nies. Plenty of storing room could be 
added at the time of your departure, 
and ready-built combs would be best 
with perhaps a little comb foundation 





to draw out in some of the frames 
scattered among the ready-built combs. 
It would be all right to run one and ex- 
tract the season’s crop of honey, and 
market same on your return the first of 
October each season. Then during 
winter you could get the necessary 
supplies ready for next season’s crop, 
and in February and March get the 
bees ready for the flow which comes 
on in most locations the first of April, 
and in some locations the main honey- 
flow comes on about the first of March. 
Soyou would have time to leave the 
bees in the best shape for the season, 
and right in the main honey-flow. 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Erratic Weather Conditions 


October weather in September, Sep- 
tember weather in October, continued 
by a reversal of like nature for Novem- 
ber and December, seems to be the 
closing scenes for 1911—a year that has 
been erratic in so far as weather con- 
ditions are concerned ever since last 
March. 

We had an early “freeze up” here in 
Ontario, with the result that quite a 
few farmers did not get in their turnip 
crop. About Dec. 4th, the weather 
turned warm, snow disappeared, and 
plowing has been general for 10 days 
since that date. How will this affect 
the wintering of the bees? While in 
case of cellar-wintering it has been 
necessary to open windows at night, 
yet no particular harm is being caused 
by the warm spell,as so early in the 
season itis not as serious a question 
as it is later on in February or March. 
As to the bees wintering outside, the 
change has been for the good, as in our 
locality they had no good cleansing 
flight late in November. 


At present all the colonies have had 
a flight inside the past 10 days, so with 
normal conditions from now on, good 
wintering is reasonably assured. Last 
fall our bees had no flight from some 
time in October until the following 
March, and yet they wintered fairly 
well. Naturally with much better con- 
ditions this fall, we are hoping for the 
best results in wintering this season 
again. 





Freight-Rate on Granulated Honey 


Just a few days before our recent 
convention in Toronto, an extensive 
honey-dea‘er in British Columbia wrote 
me asking that I bring the matter of 
freight-rates on granulated extracted 
honey before the meeting, and see if 
they would not take steps to have the 
question presented to the Railway Com- 
mission of Canada. In writing me he 
stated that in his opinion granulated 
honey in barrels or crated tins was 
just about as safe to handle as cord- 
wood, in so far as loss to the railways 
is concerned, and he thought that a 


separate classification should be made 
for the granulated article. 


The idea seems reasonable, and I 
have been wondering if any of the rail- 
ways in the United States recognize a 
difference between liquid and granu- 
lated honey. Perhaps some of the 
Western shippers, or Eastern buyers 
of carload or smaller lots, can give me 
light on this question. As it is at 
present, the excessive freight-rates on 
honey to the Western Provinces of 
Canada work out as a real hardship to 
both producer and consumer, and as 
my friend in British Columbia says, if 
the freight-rate was not so high, they 
in the West could handle much more 
Eastern honey than is possible under 
present conditions. While the rate on 
carload lots is high, the charges on 
small lots are almost prohibitive when 
it comes to shipping as far west as 
British Columbia, and northern and 
western Alberta. The matter is cer- 
tainly one well worth looking after, 
and even if we could get no relief, any 
exertion put forth is not likely to do us 
any harm. 





The Value of Bee-Papers 


In response to your invitation, Mr. 
Editor, this scribbler begs to say that 
he, for one, values the bee-papers very 
much indeed. If told to say just why— 
well, that would require some thought, 
and could not be answered to the best 
advantage in only a few words. But 
the fact remains that ever since I be- 
came interested in bees the bee-papers 
have had a peculiar attraction to me, 
and the different issues of the different 
papers are always expected with keen 
interest; and if the mail happens to 
come in just before dinner, like-as not 
the paper will go to the table with me, 
and if not on my chair until after the 
meal is concluded, quite likely hasty 
glances through the pages will be in- 
dulged in while the meal is in prog- 
ress. Of course, such a travesty on 
table manners would not be allowable 
if we had company, but just in our own 
family circle, Mrs. Byer indeed has 
quite atask to keep me walking cir- 
cumspectly. 


Seriously speaking, I do not see how 
any man keeping bees can do without 
at least one up-to-date bee-paper, and 
when he relishes the one, more than 
likely he will increase from one to two 
or three. Of course, there is a great 
lotof “chaff” in the papers, and the 
writer certainly furnishes his own 
share of this material, yet when all is 
said and done, no question but that the 
papers devoted to bee-keeping are do- 
ing a good work in helping the busi- 
ness along. 

And then, we must not forget the 
social side of the question. One of 
the things that makes life worth living, 
is the large number of real friends that 
have been formed through the agency 
of these same papers, and while this is 
a personal experience, no question but 
that hundreds of others would give the 
same testimony. 





Bee-Keeping and Fishing 


Judging by the responses received 
about the item of mine ina recent issue 
in regard to my failing in being af- 
flicted with the “fishing habit,” I judge 
that other bee-keepers are inoculated 
with the same germ also. Our friend 
in Iowa writes me that for the past 
year all his “fishing” has been done 
with the “silver” hook, as with them 
all the streams are dry from the effects 
of the great drouth. As he adds that 
the drouth is still unbroken, I surmise 
that prospects will not be good for the 
bees next year,and in that respect I 
can sympathize with him. While in 
our country the rains have fallen abun- 
dantly, yet we will have little clover for 
next year. Oh, well, our streams are 
not dried up anyway, so if we have no 
honey to bother with, we will have all 
the more time to “ go fishing!” 





Mustard Honey—Alfalfa Honey 


Arthur C. Miller says, on page 367, 
that mustard honey is “ bitterer than 
quinine; it ruins any honey it is mixed 
with.” If by “mustard” he means char- 
lock or wild mustard as we have it here 
in Ontario—a weed that grows very 
plentifully in grain on some farms— 
some bee-keepers, including myself, 
who live in localities where this plant 
is plentiful, will wonder if the picture 
is not overdrawn. 

Of course, “locality” may make a 
difference, and mustard honey in Rhode 
Island may be different from mustard 
honey herein Ontario. Be that as it 
may, while the honey from that source 
is rather sharp to the taste, and if eaten 
plentifully will leave a slight burning in 
the throat, yet when it goes with our 
clover honey, as it usually does, it cer- 
tainly does not spoil the honey for 
table use. 

Concerning the “ blending” of honey 
that Mr. Miller is so enthusiastic 
about, while it may be all right for his 
locality and others, just around Toronto 
a fellow would have to be pretty care- 
ful what he was doing. Certainly in 
that market “color” counts, and when 
ahoney is of good color and good 
body, it is pretty sure to be a real good 
article. Of course, our white honey is 
practically all white and alsike clover, 
and basswood. 
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As to alfalfa, I have tasted the West- 
ern product only once, but if memory 
serves me rightly, I believe I liked it 
real well. Here in Ontario, when alfalfa 
yields—whether because of slight mix- 
tures with other honey or other causes 
—the honey is of in color,and the 
flavor not nearly up to our clover 


honey. “It lacks character; it is in- 
sipid; and consumers are quick to 
drop it.” My; that isa hard crack at 


the main variety of Western honey, 
especially on this side of the Rockies. 
What do our Colorado friends think of 
it, anyway ? Get after the author of 
the quotation, would be the advice of 
this chap, who is far enough away 
from the. would-be combatants to feel 
pretty safe. Anyway,I have a feeling 
that said author is quite able to look 
after himself, so I am not adverse to 
stirring up a littletrouble when chances 
look so good ! 
+ 


Going South for Winter, Like the Birds 


I have read and re-read what Mr. 
Wilder says in the December issue in 
connection with his plans for “ winter- 
ing” in the future, down at Braden- 
town, Fla. If I understand his invita- 
tion correctly, the terms for other bee- 
keepers to “bunk” in the same house 
with him are, briefly: Rooms free; 
board furnishing at “tenant’s” own 
expense, furnishing of room to be left 
for another chap in case the first occu- 
pant can not “come back.” I have 
always heard that it was “cheaper to 
move than to pay rent,” but this is one 
better, as you are not forced to move, 
and pay no rent. 


It looks goodto this bee-keeper, and 
if only I was sure of a bumper crap in 
1912, surely I would write at once for 
apartments to be reserved. I have had 
a longing for some time to migrate, 
like the birds, each fall to a warmer 
clime, and just as soon as financial cir- 
cumstances warrant, certainly that wish 
would be gratified. 


I believe I have already mentioned 
the fact that prospects are poor for 
honey next year in our section, so like 
as not Mr. Wilder’s kind offer will not 
be of any use to this Canuck for a 
while yet. 


oo 


Bee Short-Course at Guelph 


DEAR MR. EDITOR:—Do you know that the 
annual honey cropin Ontario is worth one 
and a half million dollars. and that ten thou- 
sand persons from Point Pelee to the Cobalt 
som ons, and further north, are engaged in 

the business of producing it, keeping three 
hundred thousand colonies of bees for the 
purpose? Even then I ventureto say not 
one quarter of the nectar secreted by Onta- 
rio fowers is ever utilized. And although 
honey-prices are advancing every year, not 
one-tenth of the honey is consumed in On- 
tario homes that our people are capable of 
eating. 

Now how can this industry be developed ? 

Mainly by the educational methods now be- 
ing u sed by the Department of Agriculture. 
The successful organization work culmi- 
nated last month in the biggest annual con- 
vention of bee-keepers Toronto ever saw. 
The next event is a‘ Bee Short Course” at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, Jan.9 to 
20,1912. This course is freeto all whoare 
interested in bees. and every session from 
beginning to end will be full of information 
on the care of bees and how to make money 
from them. 

During this course Mr. Morley Pettit, Pro- 
vincial Apiarist, will give a series of demon- 
strations and illustrated lectures covering 





all the main features of practical manage- 
ment in a way that will be helpful to experi- 
enced bee-keepers and beginners as well. 
Lectures will also be given on alliedsubjects 
by other members of the teaching staff, and 
a few expert bee-specialists will be brought 
in from the outside to tell how they have 
made a guccess in their special lines, such 
as the breeding of queen-bees, the produc- 
tion of beeswax, etc. 


Special time will be devoted each day to 
the discussion of practical topics by mem- 
bers of the class,and one whole day will be 
set aside for a conference on foul brood. 

Remember the dates—Jan. 9 to 20, 1912. No 
fees; no examination; reduced rates on 
railways. 

For program and further information ad- 
dress, G. C. CREELMAN, B.S.A., LL. D., 

Guelph, Ont. Pres. O.'A. College. 
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Newsy Bee-Keeping Letters and Apiarian 
Pictures Wanted 


To begin the year 1912, the editor of 
“Southern Beedom ” wishes to receive 
from his many bee-keeping friends of 
the South, newsy letters about them- 
selves and their successes and failures, 
together with photographs of their api- 
aries, and any other important things 
of bee-keeping, with a description of 
each picture. These will be welcomed 
very much at this time, especially, and 
throughout the yearfrom those who 
have none to send now. Kindly write 
a few lines as soon as you find time to 
do so, and tell some of the good things 
that have happened in your experi- 
ences with the bees, and what you have 
learned about them and their manage- 
ment. It will be just as interesting to 
hear why and _ where failures were 
made, as well as the successes. 

It should be remembered that there 
are to be no conditions as to how you 
shall write this matter, whether with 
pen and ink or pencil, or on what kind 
of paper, nor how long the letters 
shall be, or how many words shall be 
used. Just bear this in mind, and in 
addition, that the editor wears glasses, 
“by the aid of which he is able to dis- 
cern all kinds of writing, good or bad, 
in the English, German or Spanish 
language.” 

We hope that all of our good friends 
who have written us from time to time 
heretofore will continue to do so, and 
that we may add many more to the list 
hereafter. With this wish we hope 
that each and every one of us will have 
a bounteous harvest this year, and en- 
joy the best of health also, for without 
the latter the harvest is not much en- 
joyment. 


The Texas Department of Agriculture and 
Keeping 


Bee-keeping has reached such a stage 
of development in Texas, and informa- 
tion on apicultural and kindred sub- 
jects has grownto such an extent, that 
the Texas Department of Agriculture, 
located in the Capitol Building at Aus- 
tin, Tex., has added to its various 
branches one on bee-keeping, and its 
aims are to furnish all enquirers with 
reliable and authentic information per- 
taining to this important industry of 
Texas. This was necessitated by the 
innumerable inquiries for just such in- 
formation as has come to the office of 
the Agricultural Commissioner from 
time to time; and to facilitate the work 
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of this important branch, the writer 
was appointed, several months ago, as 
“Consulting Apicultural Expert” of 
the Department of Agriculture. All 
letters for information on bee-keeping 
questions will receive proper attention 
by the writer; therefore, to make this 
branch of the Department an impor- 
tant one, all bee-keepers and others in- 
terested are asked to make use of the 
opportunity of asking questions at any 
time. 

It is the desire of the Commissioner, 
Hon. Ed R. Kone, of the Texas De- 
partment of Agriculture, to do all in 
his power in aiding the bee-keepers 
and others of the State in their voca- 
tion, and the services of the Depart- 
ment are at your service at all times. 
In fact, the Department of Agriculture 
is yours, and for you to make use of 
whenever possible. 





Gathering Texas Bee-Keeping Statistics 


Texas produces great crops of honey 
annually, but how much is not known, 
and can not even be safely guessed at. 
The investments in the bee-business 
are large, but there are no figures to 
show the extent of these investments. 
There are no statistics to show how 
enormous the bee-keeping industry of 
the great Lone Star State is today, and 
if such figures are available we are 
satisfied that they would be larger than 
is generally supposed. This industry 
is an important one, and its develop- 
ment during the last 10 years has been 
greater than at any previous time. 
Therefore, the figures of the old census 
may safely be multiplied several times 
for an estimate of the present output 
of honey and investment in the bee- 
business. Just how much to multiply 
them nobody can tell. 

The necessity of reliable statistics of 
this kind needs no argument. The 
compilation of such reliable informa- 
tion from each State in the Union 
would be a great piece of work at 
times whenit is desirable to show the 
real extent and worth of the bee-keep- 
ing industy, either of any State or the 
whole country. 

Iam justin receipt of a letter that 
has been sent to all bee-keepers of the 
State, as far as it was possible to get 
the names of these, showing that an 
effort will be made by the State Ento- 
mologist, of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, College Station, Tex., 
to gather reliable statistics from every 
bee-keeper in Texas, fortabulation. A 
list of questions accompanies the let- 
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ter with blanks to be filled out, and 
since a stamped addressed envelope in 
which to send the answer back is sent 
along, there is no reason why every 
bee-keeper who gets these should not 
take the time to give the information 
desired, and which would be of inesti- 
mable value to all of us when they are 
finally compiled. 

In case there are any of our readers 
who do not get one of these letters, I 
ask that you drop a postal card ad- 
dressed to the “State Entomologist, 
College Station, Tex.,” telling him you 
are a bee-keeper, and would like to 
help by giving information about the 
extent of the bee-business in your sec- 
tion. In return your name will be put 
on the mailing list §for valuable publi- 
cations published by the Texas Experi- 
ment Station from time to time. Do 
not delay this. 





Do Bees Move Larvae ? 


From a letter received from one of 
our German correspondents, Mr. Theo. 
Koerner, of Fayetteville, Tex., I trans- 
late the following: 

Referring to your article relative to bees 
moving eggs or larva, I can not share a con- 
clusion with you unless you may be able to 
explain the following case to me: 

Two years ago I had a strong nucleus, and 
fora division-board a comb built half way 
down was used. As the virgin was lost in 
mating, another comb of brood was given 
them from an Italian colony. On the fourth 
day I examined the_nucleus for queen-cells, 
but found none. Searched the hive fora 


possible presence of a queen, but there was 
none, 


Now I wanted to unite the nucleus with 
another colony. but what didI find on’ the 
half-built comb ? fine queen-cell with 
larva. This cell was_ hatched, and soon 
thereafter the nucleus had a medium-large 
laying Italian queen. 

But I had to have the experience of find- 
ing that this nucleus reared only a “ neces- 
sity product,’ which quietly superseded 
again in the fall. THEO. KOERNER. 

This is quite an interesting experi- 
ence, and enough to make a person 
think. How did that egg or larva get 
to that place on the _half-drawn-out 
comb used fora division-board, so to 
speak? The queen out of this cell was 
an Italian, hence the egg or larva from 
which she was reared must have been 
the same as the brood contained in the 
comb given from the Italian colony. 

But most interesting is that which 
our correspondent terms a “necessity 
product ”—a production when the nu- 
cleus was in dire need of a new queen. 
That a queen reared under abnormal 
conditions, or one that is not perfectly 
developed, is generally superseded 
sooner than a good, thrifty queen, is 
not new. Usually such queens are 
permitted to remain throughout the 
season as long as honey comes in 
readily, but as soon as this ceases they 
are invariably superseded. 

But we still do not know whether 
bees are able to move eggs or larve, 
do we? 
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The 10-Frame Hive 

Much discussion relative to the ad- 
vantages of the 10-frame hive has cir- 
culated in the bee-papers from time to 
time, and the result seems to be that 
this size of hive is pronounced as supe- 
rior over the 8-frame hive. Iam glad 
to note this verdict, since it is in ac- 
cord with what the Southern bee- 





keepers found many years ago. The 8- 
frame hive is entirely too small for 
best results in the South, and this has 
been generally known throughout the 
country for many years. There are, 
however, a few bee-keepers who have 
begun with 8-frame hives, and who 
continue to use them with very good 
success, but Iam sure that they might 
do even better with the 10-frame hive, 
not only here in the South, but in the 
North as well. 

To us who have become used to the 
10-frame width, it is the ideal width for 
all purposes, especially for supering 
above. It gives the bees a wider sur- 
face instead of towering high up and 
away from the brood-nest—an item 
that is of great importance. If this 
width should for some cause or other 
not be suited to the size of a colony, it 
is an easy matter to contract to 8 or 
even aless number of frames with a 10- 
frame hive, whereas an 8-frame hive 
can not be enlarged to the 10-frame 
width. Strong colonies will need, or 
at least make good use of, a 10-frame 
brood-chamber if given them, and in 
my experience this is too small for all 
conditions, and it becomes necessary 
to use a shallow super over this to al- 
low proper room. To give the same 
amount of room with 8-frame hives 
would necessitate at least two full- 
depth bodies, one on top of the other, 
throwing the top of the colony far 
away from the main part of the brood- 
nest below. Another story added 
would throw it still higher into the air. 
It is well known that the bees do their 
best work nearest the brood-nest, and 
the closer to it we can keep the work 
the better the results. This can be ac- 
complished with the 10-frame hives on 
account of their extra width. 

Another important item is that the 
colony has two extra combs in whfch 
to store honey and pollen in reserve 
for use at any time, hence the danger 
of too little honey in the hive, and pos- 
sible starvation, is reduced. 
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Intensive-Extensive Bee-Keeping at Long 
Range 

There is a great deal of pleasure and 
satisfaction in a venture that turns out 
successfully, and if it is remunerative 
or profitable in addition, this satisfac- 
tion increases—one becomes more or 
less enthusiastic about the matter. 
Such successfulness, then, has much to 
do with making life worth living, and 
a successful bee-keeper knows how to 
enjoy it. 

That is one reason why we are, 
almost at the end of the year, as jubi- 
lant over our more or less successful 
ventures. In spite of a very dry year, 
and more or less unfavorable beginning 
in the spring, a good crop of honey 
was obtained and disposed of, and that 
at a good price, with a demand for as 
much more than was produced, or the 
entire crop itself. In other words, the 
orders that came in, and are still com- 
ing, after we had shipped all the honey 
we could get together, amounted to 
over 65,000 pounds, the amount shipped 
by us this year. 

On account of the short-crop year 
our entire output was not even that of 
last year, although we have almost 
twice as many bees. Last year our 





total shipments amounted to over 
81,000 pounds. The price this year was 
one-half cent more per pound than 
last year, when the average price for 
the entire year, and for all of the crop, 
was slightly more than 11 cents per 
pound. 

Almost the entire output was bulk- 
comb honey, or practically all of it, as 
we shipped less than 1000 pounds of 
extracted honey during the entire 
year, and this was in only a few case 
lots with large orders for bulk-comb 
honey. There were very few, or hardly 
any, orders for extracted honey this 
year. Not because there was no de- 
mand for it, so much, perhaps, as the 
fact that we have the reputation of be- 
ing almost exclusively bulk-comb- 
honey producers. 

So much about our crop, and the 
kind of honey produced. Our apiary 
work is becoming more systematized 
each year, and short cuts are being 
adopted, and new methods worked out 
whenever this is possible. This en- 
ables us to produce the large crops 
mentioned much more economically 
and profitably than heretofore. Our 
long experience of 20 years is one im- 
portant item thatis most valuable and 
helpful toward accomplishing these 
possibilities, of which we used to dream 
when we first began bee-keeping, and 
thought of the probability of number- 
ing our colonies by the hundreds. 


There is a difference between ex/éen- 
sive bee-keeping and intensive bee- 
keeping. There is just as much differ- 
ence between these and zntensive-exten- 
sive bee-keeping. The latter is what we 
have tried to carry out in actual prac- 
tice for anumber of years, and our at- 
tempt has not been in vain. It pays to 
squeeze just a little bit more out of 
each colony—that is zutensive bee-keep- 
ing. Others believe it pays better to 
pay less attention to these little details, 
and depend upon the larger number of 
colonies to make the certain amount 
of profit—extensive bee-keeping. We 
have found, however, that the mos/¢ 
profitable bee-keeping is to pay the 
closest attention to both of these items 
at one and the same time, and thus 
gain the profits of intensiveness, hence 
our intensive-extensive bee-keeping. 


It means a whole lot more work and 
fussing, some will say, and we grant 
that. Forthis extra trouble, however, 
we are so well rewarded, so that it pays, 
and pays big. Even if an extra man or 
two must be employed to assist in car- 
rying out the ends in view, the greater 
returns will not only pay for this, but 
there will be, if the right management 
is followed, a nice profit besides. 

The secret of success in this kind of 
bee-keeping is entirely the ability of 
the bee-keeper to carry out in every 
detail each and every problem that must 
be attended to at the right and proper 
time. It takesa man of good judg- 
ment, foresight, and sound executive 
ability to do it, but a man with a will 
and determination can adapt himself to 
the circumstances after a few years’ 
experience in bee-keeping. It may be 
well to bear in mind, however, that not 
every person is “cut out” for such a 
place. In many persons either one or 
the other necessary essential require- 
ments is lacking, and these can not, in 
many cases, be attained, no matter how 
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anxious and determineda person might 
be to learn them. We can compare this 
matter exactly with other lines of work 
where the masters of industry have at- 
tained great ends in their undertakings, 
while others, with apparently the same 
chances, but a lack of certain essen- 
tials, went to the wall. 

But we wish to put in a word of 
warning, or explanation, before we say 
anything more, and that is, that we are 
not writing these things as boasting 
ourselves over what we have done. 
Not at all, for the thought never oc- 
curred to us until we felt, as we were 
penning these lines, that some of the 
readers, especially those who do not 
know us so well, might think that was 
our aim. Our reason for giving these 
experiences are to encourage others to 
adopt the intensive-extensive ways of 
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The Basswoods as Honey-Trees 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent wishes me to tell 
the readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal all about the basswoods; how early 
in the season it can be told whether 
they will bloom or not; if there are 
years in which they yield no nectar; 
and if it will pay to move an apiary to 
a basswood locality a score of miles 
away. 

Regarding how early in the season 
we can tell whether there will be a 
basswood bloom, I will say that, in 
common with nearly if not quite all 
trees, the fruit-buds are formed for the 
next year’s production nearly one year 
in advance of the time of blossoming. 
This is certainly true of the basswoods, 
as these buds are mostly formed dur- 
ing June and the first half of July, so 
that the results of next season’s nectar- 
yield,so far as buds and flowers are 
concerned, are already formed in em- 
brvo, while the readers are perusing 
this article, on the apparently hare and 
lifeless branches of the basswood trees 
as we behold them these zero days of 
winter. They wait only for the warmth 
of spring to bring this dormant life 
into growth. It is possible that with a 
microscope these buds might be made 
to tell their secret holdings, even in 
mid-winter, but as there is no need of 
such haste, I have never tried to see as 
to this. 

_As soon as these buds unfold, some 
time during the coming May, then we 
can know to a certainty in this matter, 
and this will be in goodtime for know- 
ing whether to make preparations for 
moving the bees or not. 


As soon as the leaves start out a lit- 
tle we can find the bunch of buds at 
the base of each leaf, if we examine 
closely, as yet curled up quite compactly, 
and looking somewhat like the half of 
a white ‘sweet-pea seed, or perhaps a 
very tiny, fuzzy caterpillar would de- 
scribe it better. With each week this 
bunch of buds grows so that in two 


bee-keeping, and nothing more, and as 
we have gained much by the experi- 
ences of others, we are as willing to 
give ours in return. 

However, to make this long story 
short, our aims are to improve our bee- 
keeping, and keep not only right up- 
to-date, but just a little ahead of that, if 
it is possible to do so, and if we find 
that we can profit therefrom. 

As we saw Rogers, the aviator, fly 
over our apiaries today, on his “from 
coast to coast trip,” we felt as though 
it would not be long ere we would be 
flying to our apiaries in a flying ma- 
chine, and it is rather doubtful whether 
or not some of us may not remain 
just up-to-date enough to do just such 
“stunts” some time in the near (?) 
future. Then that will be part of our 
intenstve-extensive bee-keeping. 


ARTICLES~ 


weeks this little, fuzzy caterpillar has 
unfolded and lengthened out till the 
“ fly-leaf” (that carries the bunch of 
mature basswood seeds over hill and 
dale for rods around, with every pass- 
ing breeze or wind in the fall, thus 
propagating itself in every nook and 
cranny within this circuit, unless dis- 
turbed by the oncoming of the wood- 
man’s ax) is very easily seen, and the 
tiny buds begin to separate themselves 
so that they can be counted. 

At the end of about 7 weeks from the 
time the trees begin to show their 
green in the spring, they open their 
flowers filled with nectar to invite the 
bees to a sumptuous feast. Of course, 
a cool season will retard the time of 
bloom a week to 10 days, and a very 
hot season will advance it very nearly 
as much, but the above is the rule. By 
going over my old record-book, kept 
for more than 40 years, I find that June 
28th is the earliest Lever knew bass- 
wood bloom to open in this locality, 
and July 16th the latest. Thus the in- 
quisitive and knowledge-seeking eye 
can tell nearly 2 months in advance as 
to the promise fora yield of basswood 
honey. 

Regarding a failure of nectar from 
this source, I will say that up to about 
10 years ago, I never knew such a thing 
as an entire failure, although there 
were years during which the weather 
was not propitious for a continuous 
secretion of nectar during the whole 
time of the bloom. At that time we 
had so cold a spell after basswood 
commenced to leaf out, and was so 
forward that the little fuzzy ball of 
buds could be seen that ice formed 
fully half an inch thick during the 
night, and that year there was not any 
basswood bloom at all on account of 
freezing. Since then a freezekilled all 
the buds on the low ground, but on the 
hills there was some bloom, but not 
enough to give anything like a full 
yield. Aside from these 2 instances, 
the shortest flow I ever knew gavea3 
days’ yield, in which honey was so 
plentiful that the bees could not pre- 





pare room fast enough to store it, with 
a gradual winding up of 2 days more, 5 
days in all. The longest yield was of 
25 days’ duration, with 3 of them so 
cold that the bees could work only a 
little during the middle of the day. 


The condition of the atmosphere has 
much to do with the secretion of nec- 
tar in the basswood flowers. The most 
unfavorable weather is a cold, rainy, 
cloudy spell, with the air or windina 
northerly direction. If basswood came 
in bloom ata time of year when we 
were likely to have much of such 
weather, there might be some doubt 
about the advisability of moving an 
apiary to a region where basswood is 
abundant; but, as a rule, we have very 
little of such weather during the month 
of July, which is the time of its bloom- 
ing in most localities. During July we 
are more likely to have showery 
weather, with the air southerly, or a 
still time, and the atmosphere charged 
with electricity, at which time the nec- 
tar will almost drop from the blossoms, 
providing no rain comes within 2 or 3 
miles from the apiary. At such times 
as this I have seen nectar sparkling in 
the bloom after it had fallen to the 
ground; so much so as to attract my 
attention in the morning sunshine. 
During such times as these, this nectar 
is almost or quite honey, not only 
sweetened water, as is often the case 
with nectar from clover, teasel or buck- 
wheat, which makes the basswood 
doubly valuable over most other honey- 
secreting plants or trees. 

Several times when basswood was 
yielding under such conditions, I have 
seen fully a bee-load of honey in a sin- 
gle flower, and from one stem of blos- 
soms of from 9 to 12 flowers, I have 
jarred 2 or 3 thick drops of nectar 
into the palm of my hand, enough so 
it could be poured from the hand. 
Such extremes are the exceptions, 
however, and not the rule. Still, I 
know of nothing that will give as much 
honey per day under the same condi- 
tions as will basswood. One year I 
extracted the honey from the upper 
stories of a single colony during bass- 
wood bloom, and 3 days later I ex- 
tracted from these same upper stories, 
2in number. Result: 66 pounds, or 22 
pounds per day, as the average for the 
3 days from a single colony. 

Regarding moving an apiary a score 
of miles to a basswood locality, I will 
say that I believe basswood to be the 
greatest honey-producer in the world, 
and the least likely to fail to yield nec- 
tar of any plant or tree, therefore I see 
nothing against such moving, except 
the expense. Dr. Gallup, now deceased, 
while living in Iowa, proved years ago 
that basswood is an enormous yielder 
of nectar, when he obtained a yield of 
20 pounds per day on an average from 
a single colony, during a period of 30 
days; or 600 pounds from a single col- 
ony during the 30 days basswood was 
in bloom, this record being found in 
the American Bee Journal during the 
early ’70’s, if my memory serves me 
right. This record has never been 
beaten, if I am correct, bya single col- 
ony, during the same number of days 
from any other source. 

If our correspondent, or any reader 
of this, can move their bees to a bass- 
wood locality, and return them at an 
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expense of from $1.00 to $1.50 per col- 
ony, a surplus yield of from 12 to 15 
pounds each would cover this, and all 
above this number of pounds would be 
a net gain,even though there should 
be no increase of stores for the winter, 
which would almost surely result. 


By going over my old records I find 
that the average yield of section honey 
per colony during the basswood bloom 
was 55 pounds, covering a period of 
over 30 years. This is the average 
yield per colony of the whole apiary, 
not the yield of an individual colony. 
Now, tobe on the safe side, suppose 
we call 50 pounds to be the average 
yield, or what we could expect one year 
with another from basswood; and to 
make it still more safe, suppose we call 
this extracted honey instead of section 
honey, and that the cost of moving 
would be 20 pounds of that yield—then 
we would have 30 pounds of that yield 
for profit. This at 8 cents would give 
$2.40 profit for each colony moved, or 
$240 for an apiary of 100 colonies, 
which would be an item worth consid- 
ering. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Cement Hive Bottom and Cover 
—Observation Hives 


BY W. A. MORTON. 





I am sending a photograph of two 
hives with cement top and bottom. This 
top and bottom is made of 3 parts 
coarse sand, and one part Portland 





CEMENT HivE BOTTOMS AND COVERS. 


cement. For an 8&8-frame hive I make 
them 15x24 inches, and one inch thick, 
and find them the cheapest, cleanest, 
handiest and best I have ever seen. I 
use 3 for each hive—one for a top, one 
for the bottom, and then lay one in 
front of the hive to keep down grass 
and weeds, and they are all exactly 
alike. Pick up one, and it is either a 


top ora bottom. They will not crack, 
nor warp, nor leak, nor blow off, rot 
or wear out, and will not harbor bugs, 
moths nor ants. They need nothing 
under them. 


The material for one hive costs 











bees seemed to “boil” the harder for 
the watching. 

These hives cost $1.50 each, and if all 
of the beginners in bee-keeping would 
have one in the window of their living 
room, where they could sit down by it 








THREE OBSERVATION HIVVES OF BEES AT A LIVING-ROOM WINDOW. 


about 8 cents, and I can make one in 
less time than I can nail up and paint 
a wooden, one. 

I use %-inch blocks under each cor- 
ner of the hive for an entrance, or can 
nail strips on the bottom of the hive. I 
have used these covers and bottoms 
summers and winters,and find them 
satisfactory. I like my bees as close 
to the ground as possible, as we have 
many very windy days, and when the 
hives are up off the ground the bees 
can scarcely alight. I find them cool- 
est in summer and much warmer in 
winter. 


OBSERVATION HIVES IN THE WINDOW. 


I also send a picture of a window and 
3 glass hives with bees in them. One 
is a regular 8-frame hive-body. The 
others are made of two 5-inch supers. 
I made a l-inch wooden skeleton rab- 
betted on the inside to hold the glass, 
and with a glass top I have a very con- 
venient observation hive. 


Under each one I place a feeder so 
as to feed whenever I wish. 


In watching the bees I see many 
wonderful and interesting things that 
happen in the bee-hive. 

April 5, 1910, I took about a quart of 
bees and their queen out of an old nail 
keg, put them into the standard glass 
hive, and fed them sugar syrup. They 
surely did well. Although the season 
of 1910 was a very poor honey season, 
they filled the hive and gave 3 supers 
of surplus honey, and were in fine con- 
dition. The other 2 colonies were not 
put in until later, and each gave one 
super of surplus honey. 


These hives were in a south window, 
and were left uncovered all of the time, 
and the bees seemed to enjoy living in 
the light. They were not disturbed or 
annoyed when we set anything on the 
hives. They keep the inside of the 
glass clean. It is an old saying that 
“the watched pot never boils,” but the 


and watch the bees whenever they 
wanted to, they would find it very in- 
teresting to themselves and all of the 
members of the family; and would 
learn a great many things about the 
bees and the hive that is a mystery to 
them now. They will see bees build- 
ing comb, the queen laying eggs, see 
the eggs hatch into little larvz, see the 
nurse-bees feed the larve and seal them 
over, and then see the larve come out 
of the cells as perfect bees. They 
would see the field-bees come in with 
their baskets filled with pollen, and see 
them shake it off over the brood, and 
the other bees gather it up and put it 
away. Then other bees come in loaded 
with honey, which they deposit in the 
cells, or other bees take from them and 
put itaway. Whenit gets warm other 
bees form a line and force air through 
the hive to ventilate it, and also ripen 
the honey. If a bug or anything gets 
into the hive that they want removed, 
one bee will try it, and if she can not 
move it, one or a dozen more will come 
and help, and it has to go. 

Many persons watching the bees 
come and go from a hive think all of 
them are gathering honey, but if they 
had a glass hive they would see that it 
takes more bees to do the work in the 
hive than it takes to gather the honey. 

Quenemo, Kan. 
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Destroying Moth in Combs 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


In the August number of the “ Abeille 
De L’Aisne ”—the organ of one of the 
most progressive bee-associations in 
France—lI noticed the following: 


‘**An infallible and infinitely simple recipe 
for destroying mites and moths, was recently 
experimented upon with complete success, 
by a Rouen savant, Mr. Buguet, upon vel- 
vets, silks, woolen rugs and high-priced 
furs. It consists of the following: 

“Procure from your druggist carbon 
tetrachloride, of which you pour a small 
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quantity in a bowlor upon a dish, Place 
this on the floor of the closet, which you 
must close hermetically. That is all. The 
vapors liberated by this drug soon destroy 
mercilessly all the insects of any descrip- 
tion which may be found within the recep- 
tacle. Noinconvenience is to be feared, as 
the carbon tetrachloride is uninflammable, 
and it evidently does not have any noxious 
influence upon colors or the consistency of 
the most delicate textures. The important 
requirement is not to allow it to escape 
through any fissures or to remain breathing 
over it, asitacts in the manner of chloro- 
form. The carbon tetrachloride is supe- 
rior to the carbon bisulphide because it 


avoids danger of fire. DENIs. 


I had given but little thought to this 
article until I found a new mention of 
itfrom the pen of my excellent and 
esteemed friend, Dr. Crepieux-Jamin, 
of Rouen, whom I have already had oc- 
casion to mentionas the well-known 
editor of Mr. Bertrand’s Swiss Interna- 
tional “ Revue D’Apiculture.” He writes 
in the October number of “ L’Apicul- 
ture Nouvelle :” 


_ Mr, Denis gave notice lately, in the val- 
iant “‘Abeille de l'Aisne,” of the experi- 
ments of a Rouen savant, Mr. Buguet, upon 
carbon tetrachloride. Mr. Buguet lives in 
the same apartment houseas | do; I have 
known him for 20 years. I went to him for 
information. Here is a resume of what I 
learned from him: 

“When he was professor of Natural His- 
tory at Moulins, in 1882, he used carbon 
bisulphide to preserve his collections. But 
later he sought for a less dangerous agent. 
We all know that carbon bisulphide is very 
inflammable, that it has a very disagreeable 
odor, that its vapor, which so readily de- 
stroys moths, is very toxic to human beings, 
and that it would be difficult to breathe it 
without causing unconsciousness. Never- 
theless, carbon bisulphide is precious in the 
preservation of our wax-combs. When used 
with precaution, which is easy, since the 
amount needed is small, there is nothing to 
fear. But seeking for something still better 
is not prohibited. Carbontetrachloride, hav- 
ing been placed upon the market, drew the 
attention of Mr. Buguet. It was offered asa 
solvent inthe place of benzin. Mr. Buguet 
does not know why it has not been adopted 
more commonly, for it is a first-class cleans- 
ing ingredient. Mr. Buguet uses it, in lieu 
of carbon bisulphide, for the preservation 
of his personal silks and furs, and obtains 
just as satisfactory results. In a zinc box, 
hermetically closed. he keeps at the bottom 
an uncorked vial filled with the tetrachlo- 
ride, and the liquid evaporates slowly. The 
vapors remain enclosed within the box and 
indefnitely preserve the tissues. We bee- 
keepers are usually at fault in the closing of 
our boxes and closets. We should paste 
paper around over the joints. In this way 
we would economize our drug, since a single 
evaporation would be sufficient. and we 
would be at peace for the entire idle season. 


““*Carbon tetrachloride has a much less 
disagreeable odor than the bisulphide; it 
evaporates more slowly, boiling at 77 Centi- 
grade (170 F.), while the sulphide boils at 42 
(98 F.). However, if we use a wide-mouth 
bottle, the evaporation is speedy enough. 
What matters it whether it takes place 
within 2 minutes or 2 hours ? That is exactly 
the difference between the two products. 
For us, the result is the same. The odor is 
similar to that of chloroform. In small doses 
it slightly resembles that of camphor. 
Although it is not unpleasant, one must be- 
ware of it—its vapors are almost as toxic; 
but the tetrachloride is not inflammable, 
which is an inestimable advantage. Mr. 
Buguet demonstrated this to me, by dipping 
a piece of paper in the liquid and exposing 
ittoa flame. The paper did not burn until 
the liquid was dried out of it by the heat. 
This consideration is valuable enough to in- 
duce apiarists to change from the bisulphide 
to the tetrachloride.’ ” 


Mr. Crepieux-Jamin closes his argu- 
ment with a mention of the compara- 
tive cost of the two compounds. De- 
siring to inform myself as thoroughly 
as possible upon the cost of this drug 
in this country, I wrote to a wholesale 
drug firm for information, and also in- 
vestigated the status of the compound 
in the United States Dispensatory. The 





latter work informs us that carbon 
tetrachloride solidifies at 30 degrees C. 
(86 degrees Fahr.). It has found an 
extensive use in organic laboratories 
as a solvent for fats, replacing petro- 
leum benzin to advantage because of 
its non-inflammability. Mixtures of 60 
percent with 4 percent petroleum ben- 
zin are also inflammable. Small doses 
of carbon tetrachloride inhaled cause 
in animals entire loss of power and 
consciousness, from which they soon 
recover entirely, but large doses occa- 
sion death. 

The drug company replied to me as 
follows: 

You have the two chemicals in question 
lined up about right. The bisulphide is 
used principally for destroying weevil in 
wheat, and the tetrachloride for cleaning 
purposes. The bisulphide seems to have 
more odor, is more volatile, but it is explo- 
sive, while the tetrachloride is not. Wecan 
furnish both as follows; 

1lb.5]bs. 10 lbs. 
NR indi vaanandaes 22c 8c IS5C 
TOtPECRIOLIAG.....000:000:005 28 «#425 = «23 

These prices are not forbidding, 
although higher than ordinary brim- 
stone. The amount needed is small, if 
the combs are kept in a well-closed re- 
ceptacle. The absolute safety of tetra- 
chloride makes its use desirable for 
the purposes mentioned. 

Hamilton, III. 


(Karo) Glucose vs. Honey— 
Fraud in Advertising 


BY DR. A. F. BONNEY. 





No, there was no “gasping with as- 
tonishment” on the appearance of 
Marion Harland’s article advertising 
Karo Corn Syrup, except on the part 
of the few bee-men observing enough 
to see it. They (the bee-men) might 
have thought a little helpless profanity, 
but they are so used to seeing patent 
medicine advertisements, gold-brick 
schemes, bluffs, rot-gut whiskey, and 
other alluring literature, that they 
would scarcely see the article com- 
plained of in the editorial in the No- 
vember American Bee Journal. 

Personally, I believe Marion Harland 
pulled down a nice little wad of “long 
green” for this piece of literature, 
otherwise she is as ignorant as an In- 
dian. Thatis alll have to say; there 
is no other explanation for the rankest 
piece of writing that ever appeared. 
More, she probably merely sold her 
signature, the glucose people having 
done the “ writing.” 

I think we should felicitate ourselves 
that the Karo people take the trouble 
thus to advertise honey, for that is 
what they are doing every time they 
use the word, for no one will believe 
what they claim, that the glucose com- 
pound is good as honey. 

I took the trouble this evening to go 
over to the store and look up the mon- 
ster (Karo), and this is what I found: 
Short-quart, full half-gallon and gallon 
cans of a compound of 85 percent glu- 
cose and 15 percent “ Refiners’ Syrup,” 
supposedly cane syrup. This is actually 
needed to give the mess the “cane 
flavor” they brag about. The local 
merchant tells me they sell more gallon 
cans than smaller, but suppose the aver- 
age is half-gallon packages weighing 
about 5 pounds, this would mean that 














the Karo people sell 350,000,000 poundt 
of the compound annually, 85 percen 
of which is straight glucose. Why do 
they sell this amount? Advertising ? 
Not on your life ! That is, of course, 
a factor, but zt ts the price. Forty-five 
cents a gallon, can and all! 

Forty-five cents for 12 pounds of pure 
honey! This is the key to the mystery— 
price. Let every bee-man inthe United 
States put up his honey in gallon pails 
and sell it, pail andall, for 45 cents, and 
Karo willceaseto bea bugaboo. What ? 

Take it from me, Mr. Editor, that we 
bee-men never can and never will be 
able to do Natzona/ advertising while 
the output of honey is so uncertain. 
Look at what we ran against in 1911— 
almost a total failure. How about 
Karo? The manufacturers merely put 
up a little more room, bought a few 
more carboys of Hz SO, and proceeded 
to supply the demand for a sweet that 
we could not. You ask the question: 

“If it pays to spend huge sums to advertise 
glucose, would it not equally pay to spend 


the same amount for something so superior 
that it needs no misrepresentation ? 


Let us analyze. While I was in the 
store this evening pawing over the 
syrup cans, I found that every whole- 
sale grocery house adjacent to this 
town is putting out close imitations of 
Karo. One calls it “ KaMo,” and has 
but /0 percent of cane syrup, so the 
probabilities are that the 300,000,000 
pounds of glucose sold in the Karo 
syrup is only a fraction of the glucose 
sold combined with syrup, in the United 
States. Probably 600,000,000 pounds of 
the stuff would be a closer figure. 

We bee-men produce something like 
$25,000,000 worth of honey that we 
know of, and I don’t think I will be far 
off when I say that more than half of 
that—possibly 75 percent of it—is sold 
locally, where one-tenth of one percent 
of the selling price will pay the adver- 
tising bills. This season with a limited 
stock, I have not spent a cent save for 
afew post-cards which I make myself 
(at a cost of about one cent each, as I 
buy at wholesale), yet I have not 50 
pounds of honey left. 

The more the Karo people advertise, 
the more they will sell, avd they can 
supply the demand. Would we bee-men 
dare contract for $10,000,000 worth of 
advertising space in November, to run 
the succeeding year? Ido not believe 
we would. Do the glucose people 
spend as much as that? Will it sur- 
prise the bee-keepers in the country to 
know that the glucose interests prob- 
ably spend morethan one miilion dollars 
annually advertising Karo alone? I 
have been looking up some of their 
advertisements in magazines which I 
know get big prices per page, andl 
think my guess will not be far out of 
the way, because it costs but about one 
cent a pound to make glucose. What 
does it cost a pound to produce honey ? 
Who can tell? I have in mind a man 
who has been producing honey for 
more than 15 years. One year lately 
he produced $400 worth—a bad year. 
He does nothing else. What did the 
honey cost him ?- Out of the $400 what 
could he afford to pay for National 
advertising ? 

“Why not have all the bee-keepers of 
the country get together as one com- 
pany 7” Simply, Mr. Editor, because 
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there is not money enough init. As I 
understand the honey-business, the 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000 output of 
honey in the United States is estimated. 
There are perhaps not 200 men in the 
whole country who devote all their 
time to producing honey, and those 
have long ago learned how to do their 
own advertising and selling; we smaller 
fry generally sell our crop to the local 
stores, the farmers and townfolk, and 
get a very much better price per pound 
than the big producers. 

If we could manufacture honey as 
glucose is made, it would pay to adver- 
tise, for we could be sure of a supply, 
but we can not, and that is the bar to 
advertising. Let me ask again, to an- 
swer your question, “It not, why not ?” 
Would we bee-keepers dare contract 
even $50,000 worth of space in the fall 
or early spring, said advertising to run 
fora year, when we consider that we 
can probably look for but about one 
good, big yield in four or five years! ? 

There is no sentiment in business. 
The Karo or glucose people prosti- 
tuted the Pure Food Act by overcom- 
ing Dr. Wiley’s objections, and glu- 
cose—a name for an impure thing— 
was allowedto be called “ Corn Syrup.” 

Let me ask some questions: 

Why can not we, now that Dr. Wiley 
has come to his own, have this matter 
taken up again, and the damage these 
falsifier-advertisers do reduced to a 
minimum? Ido not care to pay any- 
thing for advertising. However, I will 
donate $5.00 toward a fund to prosecute 
the Karo people for using the mails to 
defraud, for lying about honey, for 
violation of the Pure Food Laws, or to 
hire a lawyer to have the matter of 
“Corn Syrup” taken up again, what- 
ever a good lawyer advises. While | 
know full well that they will have dol- 
lars for a fighting fund where we will 
have dimes, / believe we can beat them. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


Later.—A day or two after receiving 
the foregoing, the following came in 
from Dr. Bonney: 


I did not think when I suggested 
that we force the glucose people to quit 
untrue advertising, that I should so 
soon run across something of the kind 
in the daily press, but see the enclosed 
article. 

There is hardly an advertisement 
printed but what falsifies in greater or 
less degree. In bee-literature, note 
about “yellow - all - over - bees,” “ non- 
swarming bees, etc., though, happily, 
such advertisements are becoming rare. 

Can not we again take up this mat- 
ter of glucose withthe Pure Food Com- 
missioners ? Can not we eliminate the 
lies about honey by the aid of the pos- 
tal authorities ? Can not we join with 
the Implement Dealers in this fight on 
dishonest advertising ! ? That glucose 
is unhealthful as a food I think can be 
demonstrated. Iam ready to subscribe 
to a fund for the purpose, and “ money 
talks.” A. F. Bonney. 


[The “daily press” item referred to 
by Dr. Bonney reads as follows, taken 
from the Omaha Bee:] 


Dishonest advertising should be stopped 
by law, said President Paul Herpolsheimer, 
of Seward, in his annua} address to the Mid- 


West Implement Dealers’ Association yes- 
terday, and he asked the association to go 
on record in favor of a national law directed 
agsinst the practice. 

e are in sad need of a national law,” 
said Mr. Herpolsheimer, “which will com- 
pel houses which use the United States 
mails to furnish the goods as per their ad- 
vertisements, and not to allow them to ad- 
vertise one thing and furnish another, or to 
advertise ina misleading or deceptive man- 
ner. 

“The national federation neg taken the 
necessary steps to obtain such a law, and we 
should endorse its efforts and prevail upon 
all senators and legisl ators toassist in bring- 
ing about such a law.’ 


[We wish that something might be 
done along the lines suggested by Dr. 
Bonney. Misrepresentation seems to 
have become a confirmed habit on the 
part of many advertisers. A National 
law might help much to stopit. Per- 
haps the National Bee-Keepers’s Asso- 
ciation could aid in this matter.—Eb.] 
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No. 1.—Improving the Honey- 
Bee 


BY ARTHUR C, 


MILLER. 


The first consideratiou on the sub- 
ject of improving the honey-bee is, 
“What is there to improve ?” Are your 
bees Blacks, Hybrids, or Italians of 
sundry strains? 

Our bees are, in a general way, much 
like a field of corn—made up of all 
sorts, at a casual glance fairly uniform, 
but on close inspection scarcely any 
two specimens alike. Obviously the 
first thing to do is to select stock from 
whichto breed. Blacks, by most of us, 
will be promptly discarded, as their 
faults outweigh their virtues. Hybrids 
are too variable and too uncertain as 
to their offspring to be desirable if we 
can get anything better. Of the so- 
called “ pure” races, it needs a stretch 
of the term to entitle them to be called 
“pure.” A pure strain of animals or 
plants is one, which, in the majority of 
cases, will yield offspring like itself, 
and this can seldom be said to be true 
of any so-called pure strain of bees. 


You may say, “I have a tested queen 
from Mr. Blank, which produces uni- 
formly marked bees, and she must_ be 
pure.” But what is her ancestry? Mr. 
Blank says that he regularly introduces 
new blood to keep his bees from de- 
teriorating by too close beeeding, so 
that you may find your “tested” queen 
has a dozen different strains of blood 
in her make-up. But such a queen will 
probably be the best that can ordinarily 
be obtained because commercial queen- 
rearers are not skilled breeders. They 
are perforce producing a fair average 
grade of good appearance, and from 
the very nature of their business must 
rest there, and can not afford to devote 
the time to such tests as are needed for 
the higher degree of breeding. Taking 
all things into consideration, we will 
do quite as well to go among the bees 
we have and select, as we will to buy 
high-priced breeding-queens, provided, 
of course, that he have something bet- 
ter than low-grade hybrids. 

How and what shall we select? On 
the answer to that question hinges our 
success. I can tell you what factors 
constitute a good bee, but I can not 
give you discernment—that is some- 


thing which, if you acquire at all, mus 
be by your own efforts. Mr. Burbank’s 
success with plants lies in his wonder- 
ful ability to see factors which to less 
gifted persons are quite non-existent, 
and to the enormous scale on which he 
works. He has no new methods, no 
magic, other than those two things. 

To return to the bees. Color is us- 
ually the first point looked for, partly 
because we base our idea of purity on 
the markings, and partly because uni- 
formly-marked bees appeal to us. As 
a means of identifying the presence of 
certain strains it is helpful, but do not 
place too much dependence upon it. 
What we want is homey, so let us find 
the colonies which have yielded the 
best. If you have not practised annual 
requeening you are handicapped, fora 
colony of a superior value may show to 
as good advantage as one of inferior 
merit merely, because the first had an 
old queen and the second a young one. 
However, we must start somewhere, so 
let us pick out the colony which ap- 
pears to possess the most of the traits 
we desire to perpetuate and increase. 


The next step is to requeen every 
colony from that queen, and no care 
need be exercised as to how they mate. 
Except to take particular pains to se- 
cure the safe wintering of the breeding 
queen, the first year’s work closes 
there. In some few localities, or in 
some exceptional seasons, we may get 
two breeding seasons in one year; 
that is, allthe drones of the first part 
of the year are killed, and later a new 
lot are reared, and if we reared our 
queens early, and the second breeding- 
spell comes a considerable time after 
the first one closed, our young queens 
may give us a fair number of drones. 
If such athing happens we can gaina 
year. 

The second season we proceed as 
follows: As many queens as we will 
need, and a few more, are reared from 
the original queen and allowed to mate 
in the home-yard, for all colonies are 
headed by daughters of the original 
queen, and all their drones possess the 
same combination of bloods as the 
queens to which we wish to mate them. 
The only drones we need suppress are 
the drones of the breeding-queen, for 
her drones represent only her blood, 
while her queen-daughters represent 
both her blood and that of the drone 
to which she was mated, and (¢heir 
drones also carry both lines. 

After requeening all colonies with 
the young queens (except the breeding 
colony), the next step is to watch care- 
fully to see what the offspring are to 
be. Mismated queens are soon detected, 
if the mating is much different from 
our selected stock, but some cases may 
for the time escape us; however, most 
of them will eventually be detected. 
From now on keen, careful watch 
should be kept of all colonies, and 
upon your ability, natural or acquired, 
depends your success. Your first effort 
must be to select a half-dozen queens 
from which later again to select a 
couple of breeders, one for use and one 
for reserve in case of accidents. If the 
old original breeder lives through to 
another season, good; but the chances 
are that she won’t, for quite probably 
she was a year old when first selected. 

So far as mere breeding goes, from 
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now on you each year pick out one or 
two breeders, holding them in abeyance 
as long as the older breeder lives, and 
letting the young queens mate in the 
yard. Your efforts are confined to 
marking the best as possible breeders, 
and weeding out the poor and mis- 
mated. 


How far haye you progressed? In 
one sense a great way, in another sense 
probably not at all. You have your api- 
ary stocked with bees all of one strain, 
and this means more uniform work of 
the colonies, ease in determining inter- 
nal conditions by external appearances, 
and generally in facilitating all work 
about the bees. But from the view- 
point of the breeder, we have merely 
got a fairly pure strain, and by regular 
weeding out of the inferior members, 
we keep it up to a good average. But 
above that it is known we can not go 
by that process. To advance, we must 
find a true sport, or, more properly 
called, a mutation. Scientists now be- 
lieve that mutations are constantly oc- 
curring, but only rarely to so marked a 
degree as to be readily noticeable or of 
value to mankind. 


A sport or mutation is a definite 
change which perpetuates itself in the 
offspring, and once found and isolated, 
it forms a distinct strain or variety. 





Dr. MILLERS (&) ANSWERS~ 


Mutations may be useful or not to you, 
but if you are to raise your bees above 
the average you have established, you 
must find a favorable sport. All marked 
variations are not sports; that is, will 
not perpetuate themselves, hence when 
you think you have found one do not 
hasten to stock your whole apiary 
with it, but try it out by rearing a few 
queens and see if their workers show 
the traits regardless of how the queens 
are mated. If the sport is true, the 
chances are that it will manifest itself; 
but to make sure, proceed with the 
breeding as I have described, but do 
the work far enough from other bees 
so that you can be pretty sure to get 
some right matings. If, then, you find 
you have a true and valuable sport, re- 
queen the apiary with it, and proceed 
as before. 

Do not worry about inbreeding—if 
you follow theinstructions above set 
forth, it will never trouble you. Stick 
to the strain you have selected, and do 
not cause yourself loss and endless 
trouble by constantly running in new 
blood. 

The more colonies you have to select 
from, the greater your chance to find a 
sport,and also the more keenly you 
must watch. 

Providence, R. I. 

(Concluded next month.) 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Why a Queen’s Bees Vary in Color 


Last summer I reared 5 golden Italian 
queens. After they were mated I introduced 
them to full colonies. The young of each of 
these queens vary greatly in color. About 2 
percent are dark bees with no yellow bands. 
The rest are fine 3-banded yellow bees. 
There are none with one or two bands. My 
other bees are all 3-banded Italians. I have 
seen both kinds hatch on the same comb. 
Will you please explain why this should be ? 
Ihave also had this happen with a tested 
queen which I bought in roro. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER.—There is the barest possibility 
that among the progeny of a pure queen 
there might be a few dark bees as sports; 
but the great probability is that there was a 
little black blood in the drones with which 
the queens were mated. 


Painting Bee-Hives 


Please advise me relative to the painting 
of hives with the bees in them, and at what 
period of the year is it best to do the work ? 
Ishould also like to know whether or not 
standard paints are all right to use. 

NEw YORK. 

ANSWER.—You can paint a hive with bees 
in it at any time when you can paint the out- 
side of a house,and can use any paint 
proper for the same purpose, with the ex- 
ception of the part at the entrance where 
the bees alight. If you put enough drier in 
the paint used there, and paint in the eve- 
ning after the bees stop flying, it will be dry 
enough next morning so the bees will not 
stick in it. 


Winter-Cases—Mason-Jar Feeders 


1.1 am planning to build winter-cases, 
24x36 inches, each to hold 2 colonies. Ialso 
intend to leave the cases around the hives 
in the summer as a protection from heat. 
Will the bees become confused and enter 


the wrong hive, or will queens returning 
from their mating-trip be liable to enter the 
wrong hive? | 

2, Will the zinc top on a Mason jar taint or 
poison the syrup when used for feeding? I 
have been in the habit of breaking the por- 
celain out and punching holes in the covers. 

3. Is not the above style of winter-case 
with 2-inch packing on the sides and 14 
inches on top, better than a double-walled 
hive? I am going to make them in two 
parts, upper and lower. OHIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. I suppose your ideais that 
bees or queens may be confused by having 
the two entrances in what seems to them 
the same building. I don’t think there will 
be any trouble in that way. I have used 
double hives with entrances not 6 inches 
apart, and I don’t think there was any more 
trouble than with separate hives. 

2. [don’t know for certain about it; but I 
think there is danger from the zinc, espe- 
cially if the feed should stand in contact 
with it for any considerable time. 


Knowing Foul weet tame Supers—Feeding 
ees 


1. How may I know foul brood? 

2. Is it proper to take off the supers in the 
fall of the year ? 

3. How is the best way to feed bees? I 
have used the Miller feeder, and the pan 
with excelsior, as recommended by Dr. Phil- 
lips, but I have had very poor success, as 
the robber-bees kill out the colony and eat 
up the feed. ARKANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. If it is American foul brood 
there will be a disagreeable odor present, 
and the most distinct characteristic is that 
if you thrust a toothpick into the rotten 
larve and draw it out, it willstretch out ina 
string aninch or more before it breaks. If 
it is European foul brood, the unsealed lar- 
lz, instead of being pearly white, will be 
quite yellowish. ; 

2. In your latitude (36 degrees) it will prob- 





ably do no harm to leave _extracting-supers 
on the hive over winter. But it will not do 
to leave section-supers on the hive over 
winter in any climate, because the comb in 
the sections will be spoiled. Neither should 
the sections be left on until fall, unless the 
honey-flow continues until then. Just as 
soon as the bees stop storing in the sections 
they should be taken off. _ 

3. The plans you have tried are both good. 
I have fed tons of feed with Miller feeders 
without any robbing. There is no chance 
for robbers to get at the feed without enter- 
ing the hive entrance and going up to the 
feeder through the colony, and a strong col- 
ony would never allow that. I don’t under- 
stand how you could have had robbing un- 
less it was with a colony too weak to defend 
itself. With a weak colony it might be safer 
to put the feeder on the hive after flight has 
ceased in the evening, and then to take it off 
before flight in the morning. It might be 
still better to use the feeder only on strong 
colonies, and take from these strong colo- 
nies combs already filled to give to the weak 
ones. 


Nucleus Hive—Thickness of Division-Boards— 
Brood for Making Increase 


1, If using 1o-frame hives would you rec- 
ommend more than one frame in the middle 
compartment of the nucleus hive described 
in “ Forty Years,” page 244? 

2. What is the thickness of division-boards? 
Would three-sixteenths inch be better than 
thicker? 

2. Is open or sealed brood taken from the 
feeder colonies, in the plan for increase in 
“Forty Years,” page 254? 

4. Are there any changes in the plan to 
recommend ? NEw JERSEY. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know for sure, but I 
think I would prefer 2 frames. : . 

2. The thickness I have used, as givenin 
“Forty Years,” is five-sixteenths. Possibly 
three-sixteenths might be better, as it would 
allow the nucleito be closer to each other 
for warmth. 

It is only fair to say that lately Ido not 
make so much use of these nucleus hives. It 
is rather more convenient to usea full-size 
hive for a nucleus, for so often I want_to 
build up the nucleus intoa full colony. But 
it takes fewer bees in a hive with more than 
one nucleus, as the nuclei have the benefit 
of each other's heat. | 

3. Both, as you will almost always find 

oth sealed and unsealed brood in the same 

rame. But preference is given to the 
frames containing most sealed brood, as be- 
ing best able to take care of itself. 

4. Ldon’t know that I have any changes to 
recommend. 


Brood-Frames and Fastening Foundation in Them 


I have your “ Fifty Years Among the Bees,” 
and having just read what you say about 
frames, on pages 83 to 86, lam moved to stop 
short and write you some thoughts of my 
own, in the hope of getting some help from 

ou. : 

. 1. My plan is to have each piece of the en- 
tire frame in two parts, the same as you 
have the bottom-bar. Then nail them to- 
gether with foundation between, after hav- 
ing the two parts nailed separately, and the 
nails started in the end-bars for fastening 
the two parts together, and driven through 
far enough torun the wires around the pro- 
jecting points. Then lay the foundation on 
over the wires, frame and all, then lay the 
other part of the frame onand tap it witha 
hammer to start the points of nails from be- 
low up into the end-bars, then turn over and 
imbed the wires and finish nailing the two 
parts together. . ; 

This would save fussing with wedges, hot 
wax, etc., and save some time wiring frames, 
as it is easier to run wire around nail-points 
than to run it through small holes. Then the 
same nails you use for spacers would help 
hold the two parts together. Whatdo you 
think of the plan? : 

I have never used splints, but found no 
fault with wires so far. Neither have I used 
nail-spacers, butlam using both wood and 
metal-spaced frames, and I like the wood 
decidedly the best. : 

2. Lused long top-bars last year; this year 
I bought nothing but short top-bars. and end- 
spacing staples. Have trimmed the long 
top-bars to a point at the end, and find that 
I can handle them just as well, and they will 
stand a greater angle in the hive without 
dropping in thanthe ones with the shorter 
top-bars. I believe if they were made with 
the long point, at the factory, I would prefer 
them, as it would save driving the staple. 

3. Likewise I think the bottom-board 
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should be lon 
hive-ends, an 


enough to reach nearly to the 
1 cut to a point so as to serve 
as a guideto keep from killing bees with 


end-bars in lifting out the frames, Whatdo 
you think of this ? 

I am well pleased with your book, and am 
finding much information I had notseen else- 
where. You see, by the plans outlined, that 
my aim is to save time, andl pat a frame that 
can be handled with less danger of killing 
bees. Can I do it? have been driving 
staples inthe bottom of end-bars, but this 
takes time. It seems to me that the bottom- 
bars could be madea little longer and cut 
to a point at the factory with litile if any ad- 
ditional cost to the user. OKLAHOMA, 


ANSWERS,—I. It is difficult many times to 
say how a thing will work until it is actually 
tried. Your plan, however, looks original 
and ingenious, and seems no slight improve- 
ment over stringing wires through holes. It 
is possible, however, that upon trial you 
may not like very well to have all parts of 
the frame split. The bees sometimes seem 
to think that the space in thesplit partis 
not just as it should be, and gnaw it to make 
it larger. At least that is the case with bot- 
tom-bars. I don't know how it would be 
with top-bars and end-bars. . 

You say you have found no fault with 
wires sofar. Itis possible that there is no 
fault in your case, butin some cases there 
has been serious fault without its being no- 
ticed, at least it was not thought to be a 
fault of the wiring. With horizontal wiring, 
especially if the wire be left a little slack, 
as some advise, as there is a tendency for 
the foundation to sag, stretching the founda- 
tion at the part near the top-bar. This 
stretching may beso much thatthe cells will 
not be used for some distance below the 
top-bar. : ‘ 

2. You are right in saying that you can 
handle long top-bars cut to a point as well 
as short top-bars with staples. The object 
of the short top-bars, however, is not to 
make _ handling easier, but to make less 
troubl® with bee-glue. But there is no need 
to have the short top-bars drop down. I 
have just been out to the hives with a rule to 
see how far a frame must be pushed angling 
before it would drop down. I pushed the 
frame close to one side of the hive; then, 
keeping the one end close to the sids of the 
hive I had to push the other end 4 inches be- 
fore it would drop down. [think you will 
never care to have your frames more anglin 
in the hive than that. My top-bars are 1% 
inches wide; a narrower top-bar would drop 
more easily. . 

3. | never tried lengthening bottom-bars 
cut toa point, but I have tried staples on 
the lower end of the end-bars to keep the 
end-bars the proper distance from the end- 
wall of the hive. This prevents killing bees. 
but the advantage is more than balanced by 
trouble in another direction. With these 
staples at the lower end of the end-bars— 
and it would be just as bad or worse with 

rojecting bottom-bars—the frames must be 
ifted with such great care until they are en- 
tirely out af the hive, that one can work 
more rapidly without any kind of spacing 
and still kill no bees. For if handled rap- 
idly, the jarring against the end-wall will 
alarm and irritate the bees, a thing to be 
avoided, especially if queens are to be 
found. 


Management for Increase 


1. Will the following plan do to follow May 
20 to June 5 for izcrease? I thought of taking 
the queen and a frame of brood and putting 
it in a new hive on the old stand about May 
20 to June 5, at 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., and then re- 
move the old hive toa new stand and intro- 
duce a laying queen sent me by mail. Do you 
think it advisable to do so, or would you ad- 
vise a better plan? é 

2. intend to fill up the balance of the hive 
(with queen, brood-frame and bees that will 
be on the frame) with full sheets of founda- 
tion in an 8 or1o frame hive, no drawn comb 
being used. Would you advise using the 
starters instead of full sheets of foundation? 

NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1I. The colony on the new stand 
with the new queen would be in very pros- 
perous condition, but the one on the old 
stand is the one to which you will look for 
surplus, and that does not have the very 
best chance. You say you will leave on the 
old stand the queen and one frame of brood. 
If you do not take the adhering bees with 
that frame of brood, you will have no bees 
in the hive except the returning field-bees. 
Even if you take the adhering bees with 
that one brood, there will be young bees 
enough for house-work, and some of the 
field-bees willbe obliged to turn to comb- 


building and nursing if the work is to pro- 
ceed satisfactorily. Moreover, those old 
bees will be dying off all the time. Remem- 
ber that the average life of a worker, in the 
busy season, is only about 6 weeks. But 16 
days of the youngest of these field-bees have 
already been spent before they start a-field, 
so that only 26 days of their lives are left. 
These are the youngest, mind, and the 
others will be dying off daily, so that before 
any young bees shall emerge from the new 
combs four-fifths of the entire force will be 
gone. To remedy this, the thing to do is to 
shake the bees from at least half of the 
combs in the old hive into the hive onthe 
oldstand. That will leave still plenty of 
bees to care for the brood in the old hive. 

2. If you use only starters you will be sure 
to have a good deal more drone-comb than 
you want. 


Roofing Paper for Hives in Winter 


Please discuss the advantages and disad- 


vantages of roofing paper, such as “ Ruber- 


oid,” asa wrapping for the winter protec- 
tion of bees. OHIO. 
ANSWER.—I don’t know enough about 


“Ruberoid”’ to discuss it fully, yet if you 
mean to useit to wrap about the hives in 
winter, I should think it altogether too 
heavy, if it is the same material that is used 
for roofing. It has the advantage of dur- 
ability, and for covering over the top is no 
doubt excellent. But its heaviness, and es- 
pecially its stiffness, would make it unfit to 
wrap about a hive to be tied on. The lighter 
tarred building paper is better for that, and 
less expensive. But Iam not speaking from 
experience, as I winter bees in the cellar 
where nothing of the kind is needed, and if 
any one can give fuller information I yield 
the floor. 


Colors and Varieties of Bees 


Which are best, Golden Italian, Carniolan, 
or Red Clover bees ? Whatcolor are Golden 
Italian and Red Clover bees? I don't know 
which is better for brood, golden color like 
the Cyprians, or the golden Italian. Are 
the Red Clover, Golden Italian, and Italian, 
different kinds ? JAPAN. 


ANSWER.—Each kind of bees has its ad- 
mirers, but probably the larger number pre- 
fer the 3-banded, leather-colored Italians. 

Golden Italians are of the same color as 
other Italians, only a larger number of their 
bands are colored. It can hardly be said 
that there is any distinct class of red-clover 
bees. Any bees that work on red clover 
may be called red-clover bees. But the trait 
does not seem to be permanent, and no 
matter how well a colony may work on red 
clover, you are not sure what the next gen- 
eration will do. So you see a Red Clover 
bee may be of any color that bees have. 

With regard to brood, I don't know which 
rears the most, although the Carniolans are 
reputed to be good brood-rearers. But it is 
not always the most prolific that are most 
profitable. 


Queen Terms Used by Queen-Breeders 


In the advertisements of queen-breeders, 
the following terms are used which I do not 
clearly understand: Tested, Untested, Se- 
lect Tested, Select Untested Queens, and 
Breeders. For the benefit of myself, and 
possibly other “greenhorns,”’ I wish you 
would explain these technical terms, and 
also why “breeders”’ are so much higher in 
price than other queens. TENNESSEE. 


ANSWER.—A Tested queen is one whose 
progeny shows she has mated with a drone 
of herownrace. In the case of an Italian 
queen you will see that that will mean that 
the worker progeny of the young queen 
shows the 3 yellow bands. 

An Untested queen is usually one sold as 
soon as she begins to lay, andso nothing is 
yet known as to the appearance of her prog- 
eny. An untested queen, of course, can be 
sold ata less price than a tested one, and 
that for two reasons. In the first place, it 
saves the expense of keeping the queen 
some 3 weeks, if she is sold as untested. In 
the second place, if queens are kept until 
tested, those which do not come up tothe 
test must be rejected or sold at a lower price 
as mismated, while all will be sold at the 
same price if sold while untested. 

A Select queen, either tested or untested, 
is one that is selected because it is unusally 
good in appearance. However it may be 
with a select tested queen, a select untested 
queen has nothing but its looks to entitle it 
to a higher price, for nothing can yet be told 


about the looks of its unborn progeny, to say 
nothing about the performance of the same. 

A Breeder is one that is considerably bet- 
ter than the average, and so of unusual 
value to breed from. 

You will see that there is chance for a 
good deal of looseness in the whole business, 
especially as good looks and good behavior 
do not always go together. “Handsome is 
that handsome does.” 


Temperature in Russiaand America—Bee-Diseases 


1. I would like to know what part of the 
United States is equal as to temperature to 
center of Russia. Here we have, in winter, 
from zero to 30 degrees below zero (Reaumur 
thermometer). Most of the time it is be- 
tween 10 and 25 degrees below zero. From 
October to Aprilthe earth is covered with 
snow, which usually thaws in April. In 
summer we have hot days, as hot as 30 de- 
grees, Reaumur, but usually it is from 15 to 
25 degrees. We take the bees out of the 
bee-house between the 1sthand 30th of April, 
when there is frequently yet some snow; 
and take themin between the 1tsth and 30th 
of October, as in October the nights are 
cold, sometimes as cold as 15 degrees below 
zero. As you see, the bees are in the bee- 
house 6 months, but often they have no 
flight yet in September, as the temperature 
is no higher than 2 or 3 degrees. AsIsub- 
scribe for the American Bee Journal, it 
would be very useful for me to know what 
part of the United States is in the same cli- 
matic conditions for bees as we are here. 
But do not forget that we have the Reaumur 
thermometer. Perhaps you would explain 
the difference between it and the thermom- 
eter you use in America. 

2. The last two years we have had some 
dead brood, which very much resembles 
foul brood, as it is described in the books, 
only when a stick is put into a dead larva it 
does not make a ropy string an inch long, as 
I have read it will do. We took all possible 
precaution against contagion, even to de- 
stroying the sick colonies. Of course, if we 
knew it was not foul brood we should not 
have thought of destroying. And we have 
no means of knowing for sure. I readin the 
American bee-papers that one can senda 
sample of sick brood somewhere and be in- 
formed if it is foul brood. Do you think if I 
sent a sample from Russial would get an 
answer ? Ordothey answer only in America? 

RUSSIA. 

ANSWERsS.—1. It is very unfortunate that 
Russia and America do not_have thermom- 
eters of the same kind. The Fahrenheit 
thermometer—the one in use here—takes 
for its zero point the temperature made by 
a mixture of snow and ice (I think I have 
read that at one time it was believed that 
was as cold as anything could get to be), and 
then divides the scale between that and the 
temperatureof boiling water into 212 degrees. 
That makes thetemperature at which water 
freezes at 32 degrees, and the temperature 
of boiling water 212 degrees. According to 
your thermometer (the Reaumur) water 
freezes at zero, and boils at 80 degrees. 
That seems more sensible, at least at the 
lower end. But the Centigrade is more sen- 
sible than either, for, according to that, 
water freezes at zero and boils at 100 de- 
grees. While the Centigrade shows 100 de- 
grees between the freezing and the boiling 
points of water, the Fahrenheit shows 180, 
and the Reaumur shows 80 To change 
Fahrenheit reading to Reaumur, subtract 32 
from the Fahrenheit reading, then multiply 
by 4and divide y Ae To change from R. to 
k., multiply by 9, divide by 4, and add 32. 

You have in winter from zero to 30 de- 
grees below zero, R. (from 32 above zero to 
5% below zero, F.). Most of the time it is 

etween Io and 25 degrees below zero, R. (be- 
tween 0% above zero and 24 degrees below 
zero, F.). In summer you haveit as hot as 
30 R. (00% F.), but usually it is from 15 to 25 R. 
(from 67 to 88 F.) In October the nights are 
sometimes as cold as 15 below zero, R. (2 be- 
low zero, F.). Now that we have tempera- 
tures before usin both Russia and English, 
I must say that I don’t know where you could 
find a corresponding temperature in this 
country. Nijni Novgorod, where you are, is 
in latitude 55 degrees north. That would 
take us away up into Canada, some 6 de- 
grees above the principal boundary line of 
the United States, and like enough you 
would have to go somewhere up there to 
find something like your climate. 


2. I don’t know just what is and what is not 
allowed by our Government, but Dr. Phillips 
and his coadjutors are a very nice lot—we 
are quite proud of them—and unless there 
is something in the way to prevent,I feel 
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pretty sure they will help you out. At any 
rate, I should advise you to send a sample of 
diseased brood about 4 inches square (like 
enough you would call it a square decime- 
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REPORTS AND 





ter) to Dr. E. F. Phillips, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C,, U.S.A 
= at least have a courteous reply from 
1im. 


., and you 














Pretty Good for a Poor Year 


I had 5300 pounds of honey from 80 colo- 
nies, spring count, this year, of which 1100 
pounds was comb honey. This does not 
show very well, but some bee-keepers a few 
miles from me had no honey at all. 

I sold all my honey at home, and could 
have sold more. The comb honey I sold at 
$1.00 per case of 24 sections, weighing 21% 
pounds. I put my bees into the cellar Nov. 
17th, and they seem to be very comfortable. 

HERMAN HEURKENS. 

Green Bay, Wis., Dec. 28. 





Bees in Big Horn Basin 


Our bees have done as usual. I stacked 
the supers on top of the hives and they filled 
them. They averaged from 150 to over 200 
pounds per colony. They are wintering in 
good shape so far,on the summer stands. 
They have not hada flight for 1o days, and 
this is longer than I ever saw them housed 
up. The winter here promises to bea steady 
one, andI am afraid we will not havea Big 
Horn Basin winter this time. t 

Cody, Wyo., Dec. 20. J. D. KAUFMAN. 





When Buckwheat Yields Best 


I noticed in the December number of the 
American Bee Journal something about 
bees working on buckwheat. I was born in 
New York State, and had my buckwheat 
and bee experience in Ulster county, where 
I wasa boy. My father and 1 hunted bees 
in the woods, and I found out that whenit 
was a bright, sunshiny day the bees didn’t 
do much on buckwheat from Ioa m. to2 or 3 
p.m., but in cloudy or lowery weather they 
would work on it all day, though not so much 
from 10 am.as they did after2p.m. Lalso 
discovered that they did not work on the 
honey late in the day, even when there was 
plenty of nectar in the buckwheat bloom. 

Newcastle, Nebr. A. C, BUTLER. 





Light Honey Crop 


The honey crop in the Nueces Valley was 
very light this season. Good spring rains 
were followed by scorching winds that dried 
the nectar. —There was no rain from the 
middle of May up into September. The last 
of October a honey-flow started. Plenty of 
brood was reared. Bees go into winter 
quarters in good shape. With a bee-keeper’s 
hope we look forward to another season. 
Four years ago this section was a cow-pas- 
ture. Now there is a railroad, a town of 
1000 people. with 1800 colonies of bees on 20 


miles of the Nueces River. All good loca-' 


tions are taken up here, but many pastures 
are being opened up where there will be 
good locations along the rivers and lakes. 


. H. MILLER. 
Crystal City, Tex., Nov. 28. 





“Karo Syrup” and Selling One’s Self 


In reading over the advertisement signed 
by Marion Harland, stating that “Karo 
syrup” is as rich and sweet as honey, richer 
in consistency, and without the cloying 
qualities of honey, etc., it has brought to my 
mind a controversy I used to have with a 
butcher (about 35 years ago). He peddled 
meat, and stopped at my place regularly. 
He contended that every person “had his 
price,’ and would sellif he got his price. I 
contended that there were a great many 
people who would not sell at any price; 
that no amount of money would tempt them 
to sell out; that they held lapel fom er 
that were above price. He argued like this: 
The strongest man physically could be over, 
loaded, and his strength would break; also- 
that the strongest intellect would give way 
under strain, and that the strongest moral 


fibre would yield under sufficient strain; 
or, in other words. “that a_ bribe large 
enough would buy any one.” Now, the edi- 
tor of the American Bee Journal has asked 
about a dozen questions in November, 1911, 
issue of the American Bee Journal in regard 
to that statement signed by Marion Harland, 
and I frankly admit that lam unable to an- 
swer them; but I wishto ask just one ques- 
tion inthe American Bee Journal, and that 
is this, “‘ Was the butcher right ?” 
Carpinteria, Calif. A. L. DUPRAY. 


(No, we don’t think the butcher was right. 
There surely are many people who can not 
be “ bought;” but there are also many who 
sell themselves, and very cheap, at that.— 
EDITOR.] 


Report for Season of 1911 


I had 7 colonies, spring count, and har- 
vested 400 pounds of good honey, and in- 
creased to 16 colonies in good shape for win- 
ter. J. M. WISMER. 

Jordan Station, Ont., Nov. 30. 





Wintering in the Cellar 


I put into the cellar 193 colonies of bees on 
Oct. 31st. They arein splendid condition. I 
hope to take them out on May tst_after 6 
long months of confinement, in good condi- 
tion. JACQUES VERRET. 

Charlesbourg, Que., Dec. 28. 





Dry Year for Bees 


This has beena terribly dry year here, but 
got a fair surplus of comb honey—2000 
pounds from s8 colonies, and increased to 90 
colonies. Alsike and white clover are our 
main honey-flows. We are living in hopes 
for 1912. EARL R. BuRT. 
Eagle, Mich., Dec. 27. 





Honey Crop Almost a Failure 


I have been keeping bees 4 years. I started 
with 4 colonies, and now I have 25. I have 
lost some and bought just about as many. 
The honey crop was almost a failure this 
season on account of drouth in the early 
part of the season, and too much rain later. 

JAMES JOHNSON. 

Pocahontas, Ark., Dec. 4. 





Bees Did Well on Honey-Dew 


I have 25 colonies of bees in very good 
shape so far, but I think that some of them 
will run a little short of stores before spring. 
Weare having very nice weather at present, 
and generally do from thistime up to Christ- 
mas. My bees did well this year, the biggest 
run being from honey-dew. The fall flow 
was very deficient. J. K. BARRON. 

Springdale, Ark., Dec. 4. 





When Buckwheat Yields Nectar 


Referring to page 358, I may say that I have 
kept beesin a locality where much_ buck- 
wheat is grown, for the last 30 years. I know 
only from common observation. When the 
buckwheat is at the right stage of growth, 
and the conditions of the atmosphere right, 
it does often yield nectar all day long. If the 
soil is alittle too dry, and the air hot and 
dry, nectar-secretion seems to stop about 10 
o'clock in the forenoon. I am in doubt 
whether nectar-secretion has really stopped 
or whether it has dried down so the bees 
can not gather it. As soonas the sun lowers 
—about 4 p.m.—the bees are at work again 
bringing it in. 

he same rule holds true in regard to 


honey-dew from the leaves of trees. It dries 
down on the leaves in the middle of the day 
so the bees can not take it until the dews of 
evening begin to fall. I suspect it is some- 
times the same wtth buckwheat. If the air 
is highly charged with electricity and mois- 
ture, buckwheat and other honey-plants 
seem to secrete nectar more freely. Some 
plants secrete best when the soil is rather 
dry. Thetemperature of the air has much 
to do with nectar-secretion. 

The exact conditions of soil, temperature, 
and moisture of the air and soil. I do not 
know. F, WILCOX. 

Mauston, Wis. 





Bee-Keeping Conditions 


It has been necessary to feed the bees for 
the past 2 months. Last Sunday we had 
some fine rains, and also on Monday night. 
Tuesday was cold, and few bees were flying, 
but on Wednesday the bees were bringing 
in honey and plenty of pollen, and some of 
the queens had 3 and 4 frames of brood. 


As they can fly almost every day, the re- 
sult is that they consume more food or 
honey than they do back in the Central 
States, and it is essential that they have 
more food, else they will not winter. 


Weare not pestered with bee-moths here, 
as our nights all through the year are too 
cold for the moths, and so the bees are not 
called upon to guard against them. 

J. C. FROHLIGER. 

Berkeley, Calif., Dec. o. 





Regular Use of Honey 


My experiencein practise for over 40 years 
has demonstrated the wonderf.l benefit de- 
rived from the regular use of honey as a 
sweetener of foods. 

It is of particular life-giving value to the 
nerves, and a reliable assistance in the gen- 
eral maintenance of health. 

Pure honey merits the special attention of 
every family for their daily use. 

Honey is the concentrated essence of 
highest refinement in Nature's green vegetal 
realm. 

Pure honey is a direct brain and nerve 
food, and is the best heart-cordial. 

It retains moisture in the blood and circu- 
latory channels, thus preventing and re- 
moving over-heated, feverish conditions. 

Honey is a reliable laxative to the intes- 
tines. 

I know of a number of families who do not 
use any other sweetening. 

““Myson eat thou honey forit is good.” 
‘*Honey-comb is health to the bones.” 

I could write a valuable story full of very 
interesting, tale-telling details regarding 
that precious product of our most exem- 
plary, fleet-winged servants—the intelligent, 
vita-mechanical busy bee. 

“*Honey-mead” is a wholesome beverage— 
one spoonful of honey in half a pint of hot or 
cold water, to which adda small pinch of 
red pepper. 7 

I would give earnest warning against imi- 
tated and adulterated honey. 
<« Yours for veal, unaltered, bee-made honey, 

Hightstown, N. J. Dr. Victor B. HALL. 


Comb Honey—Cellar-Wintering 


Although I did not attend the Michigan 
convention at Saginaw with the idea of re- 
porting it, yet there were some “ glittering 
ideas"’ expressed, which, to me, seemed 
very important. 

Mr. L. S. Griggs spoke on the production 
of comb honey, first making an apology for 
his subject by saying that,as he had pur- 
chased a comb-honey equipment, he thought 
he must useit in ordertoget the worth of his 
money, even though extracted does pay bet- 
ter. This seemed to be the signal for every- 
body to “hand comb honey a lemon.” Pres. 
Townsend capped the climax by saying he 
had been éurning his own comb-honey equip- 
ment this winter. However, Mr. Griggs 
claims to have had very fair success with 
comb honey, and his principal expedient, 
he says, is to use 9 frames in a 10-frame hive, 
putting thin division-boards at both sides to 
give the bees plenty of room to crawl up be: 
tween the side of the hive and the division- 
board. Supers are similarly arranged. He 
notices that these spaces are regular high- 
ways. Theresultis that the bees begin at 
the sides of the super first. He puts his 
baits at the sides. He runs some of his 
yards for extracted honey, and uses the 
same expedient. It is a modification of one 
of Simmins’ plans. 

Several present thought that this and the 
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habit of putting empty supers on_top does 
much to check swarming. Pres. Townsend 
quietly remarked with a knowing smile that 
these side-spaces are very important, giving 
us the impression that he had long used the 
method in his own yards. As for the prac- 
tise of putting empty supers on top instead 
of next to the brood, practically every “ big” 
man present approved of it; and there you 
are, books all saying one thing, and big men 
here all doing the opposite thing. 


Mr. C. F. Smith told an amusing story of 
his experience in cellar-wintering. His cel- 
lar is inaclay bank, and is damp—has had 3 
feet of water in it at times, and thereisno 
ventilation. The temperature runs up to 
70 degrees F. To use his expression, the 
bees “‘rotted”’ in this place. One spring he 
noticed the cover had fallen from one of the 
hives, and he expected to find the colony 
dead, It wasnot. It made his best colony 
that year. Since that time he has always 
left the covers in the yard, and (with all his 
supposed drawbacks) has never had a col- 
ony winter poorly on account of bad cellar 
conditions. Two inches is allowed between 
the hives as they are piled up; covers and 
bottom boards are omitted. Burlap i is used 
over the bees. As he keeps 115 colonies, he 
is apparently a man of experience. So much 
for Quinby’s method revived. 

There were many other excellent papers. 

In his address, Pres. Townsend said the 
main hope for big crops is in alsike clover. 

Mr. Guernsey's talk on foul brood was es- 
pecially edifying. 

Altogether, the convention was a great 
success, and we are hoping for another of 
the same kind next year. 

Battle Creek, Mich. CHAS. A. JOHNSON. 





Had a Fair Honey Crop 


I had a fair crop of honey the last season. 
I commenced with bees 4 years ago, and 
they certainly are a great pleasure to me. 


Last spring I started with 10 colonies, 
which had all wintered well, increased them 
to 15 during the summer, and produced 750 
pounds of chunk comb and extracted honey. 
The very dry weather in early summer and 
the excessive rains during og org cut 
my honey crop short by a whole lot. During 
the past summer | saw my bees work on 
red clover, the first time I have ever seen 
them doso. I am using the 8-frame Lang- 


stroth hive, and have all Italian bees. I love 
to read the “old reliabl ay American Bee 
Journal. . WICKLEIN. 


Percy, IIl., Oct. 26. 





Packing Bees for Winter 


I havea way of packing bees to winter on 
the summer stands which [think is worth 
telling about. Put 3 or more section- holders 
in asuper and spreada burlap sack or any 
cloth over the bottom of the super inside 
and fillit with dry autumn leaves full and 
tight, and put the cover on. This keeps the 
bees warm,and allows ventilation up through 
the leaves, and the bees have room to pass 
from one comb to another over thetop of 
the frames and under the mulch of leaves. 


I probably keep more_bees than any one 
in this (Cowley) county, but last season, as 
well asthe one before, were very light honey- 
yields, owing to the extreme dry weather 
and shortage of flowers, but we are hoping 
for next season, as the ground is moist and 
in good condition now, and that was not the 
case a year ago. W. L. POWELL. 

Arkansas City, Kan. 





Bad Season for Bees 


The past was a bad season for bees on 
account of the drouth. A great many bees 
starved during the summer on account of 
nothing coming in. They didn’t breed up, 
but dwindled almost to handfuls. [ still 
have 36 colonies with few bees in after doub- 
ling up a good many. This has been the 
worst season I ever saw. I have fed 400 
pounds of sugar. The bees that are not fed 
will all be dead by spring We will have to 
wait till 1913 for a white honey-flow, which is 
our main source. I have 120 hives all to- 
gether, with beesall dead but 6 colonies, 
which will be very weak next spring. I will 
fill the empty hives as fast as possible. 

Ww. RICHARDS. 

Louisburg, Kans., Dec. 14. 





Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
countsof any kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 
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WANTED—A hustling helper in the bee 
and honey business. B. Walker, Cicero, Ill. 





SAMPLE OF HONEY to years old, ona ~_ 
Mailing Case—free 
C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Cal. 


ing. Helps the latter by giving all the latest 
methods. Send1s cts. in stamps for three 
months’ trial subscription, Agents wanted 
in all localities. Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. E. B. Tyrrell, 
Editor and Publisher, 
10Atf 230 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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Honey to Sell or Wanted 
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WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

m1At M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





WANTED—Bees in eastern North Carolina 
or South Carolina. . J. Stringham, 
12A2t 1o5 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED—by an expert—bees on shares, or 
to buy bees. Michigan preferred. 
Boyd F. Howard, Union Center, N. Y. 





FoR SALE.—Choice white clover honey in 
60-lb. cans, at $6. per can, f.o. b. Waymart,Pa. 
Samplesc. J.D. Hull & Bro., Honesdale, Pa. 





FOR SALE.—Bees, honey, and bee-supplies. 
We are in the market for beeswax and honey. 
sAtf Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden Utah. 





WANTED—Position with some good bee- 
keeper, by a young man of good character, 
who wishes to learn the business. 

C. F. Warner, 317 Becker St., Flint, Mich. 





For SALE—Choice light-amber extracted 
honey—thick, well ripened, delicious flavor. 
Price 9 cents per pound in new 60-lb. cans. 

1Atf J. P, Moore, Morgan, Ky. 





SMALL TREES of the Beautiful Magnolia. 
Flowers 6 inches in diameter. 1 year, $1.00, 
and 2 years, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

12A2t R. H. Manly, Riverton. La. 





INDIAN RUNNER Duck Culture Book. In- 
formation that beginners are looking for, 
(Special price, 50 cents.) 

George W. York & Co., 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago. Ill. 





For SALE—Empty second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
as good as new; two cans to a case, at 25c 
per case. C. H. W. Weber & Co. 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL for 15 cts. for the 
bee-journal that ‘““Grandpa’’can read. Large 
type. New cover design. Eight extra pages. 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 230 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





FoR SALE CHEAP—55-acre ranch,all fenced: 
20 acres in cultivation; good orchard, berry- 
atch, etc. Good well and plenty of good 
uildings, in a bee- keeper's paradise, with 
over 100 colonies of bees in dovetailed hives 
12Atf L. L. Skaggs, Llano, Tex. 





For SALE.—One No. 15 Cowan Reversible 
Extractor, Root make. Has been used only 
part of one season; in good condition; price 
$10.50. Fifty second-hand T Supers in fairly 
good condition; price 18 cents each, or the 
lot for $8. M. C. Silsbee, 

Rt. 3, Cohocton, N. Y. 





COMPLETE ComMB HONEY OvurTFIT for 1000 
colonies, consisting of 460 Colonies of Bees 
in good condition. Hives with worker-combs, 
supers filled with sections. etc. Corres- 

ondence solicited from parties meaning 

usiness. Address, Frank Rauchfuss, 1440 
Market Street, Denver, Colo. 1A3t 





WANTED—A married man torun onshares, 
an apiary and vineyard. Have 4-room house, 
5 acres irrigated land planted in grapes, 
figs. apricots, peaches, blackberries, and 
other fruit; 72 colonies of black and Italian 
bees in 8 and to frame hives; also outfit for 
extracted and section honey. Good climate 
for bees. Write me for any further infor- 
mation desired, and give experience. etc. 
Address, Wm. Winkler, 

Aldama, Est de Chihuahua, Mexico. 





THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. — Have you 
read it? Justthe journal for both the be- 
ginner and expert. Tells the former in plain 
simple language just what the latter are do- 





For SALE. — Absolutely pure California 
sage extracted honey; several cars white 
and light amber, in 60-lb. tins, two tins toa 
case. Write us for samples and prices 

Rather Bros., Managers, 

Hemet Valley Bee- Keepers’ Association, 

7Atf Hemet, Cal 





South Dakota Convention.—The South 
Dakota Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
meet at the Auditorium, Sioux Falls, S. 
D., Thursday and Friday, Jan. 18 and 19, 
1912, beginning at 1:30 p.m., Jan. 18. 

In addition to the question-box and 
discussions of various questions, the 
following topics are on the program: 

“Bees on the Farm,” by Geo. Web- 
ster; “What Size Sections are Best 
for Shipping?” by W. P. Southworth; 
“What Size of Hive and Sections Shall 
We Adopt ?” by L. A. Syverud; Presi- 
dent’s Annual Address, by R. A. Mor- 


gan; “Wintering Bees,” by Rhoda 
Carey; “Sweet Clover as a Honey- 
Plant,” by R. A. Morgan; “Our Foul 
Brood Law—Is it O.K.?” by Henry Gins- 
bach. 

For any further information that 


may be desired, address the secretary, 
L. A. Syverud, Canton, S. D. 


a 


Wisconsin Convention.—The 33d an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet in 
the Supervisors’ Room at the Court 
House, Madison, Wis., Feb. 20 and 21, 
1912, beginning at 10 a.m. Tuesday. 

The last convention provided for 
premiums of $5, $3, $2 and $1 respec- 
tively, for the four best papers, each 
paper to occupy not lessthan 5 min- 
utes, nor more than 10 minutes. This 
is open to all members, and all papers 
must be handed to the Secretary not 
later than the first day of the conven- 
tion, otherwise they will not be admit- 
ted for contest. The main feature of 
our conventions has always been the 
Question-Box, and we want you to 
come prepared with questions, or if 
you can not come, send your questions 
to the Secretary, and you will hear of 
them through the printed proceedings. 
George W. York, President, and N. E. 
France, Manager and Treasurer, of the 
National Association, will attend this 
meeting, and both have promised just 
what we may expect from them. 


Headquarters of the bee-keepers is 
usually the Simons Hotel—a clean, 
moderate-priced house. To secure a 
room, it will be necessary io write a 
week ahead of time, and enclose $1.00 
in your letter. 

We invite every member to renew 
his membership. We invite every bee- 
keeper to become a member. 

Augusta, Wis. Gus Dittmer, Sec. 
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SPECIAL CLUBBING ano 





in Connection With The 





PREMIUM OFFERS 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Sample copies free, to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you will send us name i 
; : free, i I ms. If ; s of your nei 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk you can get —— ag yt 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of the useful premiums below. They're worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us 3 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
, other side pictures of 
a queen-bee,a worker, 
and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and _ transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned to you, or 
serves to identify 
you if you happen 
to be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
fw and address. Knife 
F delivered in two 
7 weeks. Priceof knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.10. 
With year’s subscrip- 
tion, 1.90. 
Free for 3 
new $I sub- 
scriptions. 
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BEE-KEEPER’S 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far as 
true usefulness 
goes it is equal 

to any of the high- 

er-priced, much- 
advertised pens. 

If you pay moreit’s 

. the name_ you're 
— charged for, The Gold 

Nit is guaranteed 14 Karat gold, 

Iricium pointed. The holder is 

har d-rubber, handsomely finish- 

ed. _ The cover fits snugly and 
ca it slip off because it slightly 

w -dges over the barrel at either 

end. This pen is non-leakable. 

It is very easily cleaned, the pen- 

point and feeder being quickly 

removed. The simple feeder 
gives auniform supply of ink to 
the pen-point without dropping, 
blotting crspotting. Every bee- 
keeper ought to carry one in his 
vest-pocket. Comes in box with 
directions and filler. Each pen ' 
guaranteed. Here shown % ac- 
tual size. , ’ 
Price alone, postpaid, $1.00. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.70. 
Given free for 3 new subscrip- 
‘ions at $1.00 each. 








QUEEN-CLIPPING DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is.a 
fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping 
Queens’ wings. 4 
incheshigh. Itis used J 
by many bee-keepers. 
Full printed direc- 
tions sent with each 
one.. 

Price alone, post- 
paid, 25cents.. With a 
year’s subscription, P 
$1.10. | Given free for 2 new f 
subscriptions at $1.00, each. ‘S 






























A special tool invented 
by a Minnesota bee- 
keeper, adapted 
for prying up su- 
pers and for gen- 
eral work around 
the apairy. Made 
of malleable iron, 
8% inches long. The 
middle part is 1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 17-8inches lon 
1-2inch wide, and 7- 
thick, ending like a 
screw-driver. The 
larger end is wedge- 
shaped havingasharp, 
semi-circular edge, 
making it almost per- 
fect for prying up coy- 
ers, supers, etc., as it 
does not mar the wood. 
Dr. Miller, who has 
used it since 1903 says 
January 7, 1907; “I 
think as much of the 
tool as ever.” , 
Price alone, postpaid, 
40cents. With ayear’s 
subscription $2.20. 
Given free for 2 new 
subscriptionsat 
$1.00 each. 
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PREMIUM 
QUEENS 


These are untested, stand- 
ard-bred, Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for 1908 queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Price, 
90cents each, 6 for $4.50. 
or 12 for $8.50. One queen 
with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.60. Free for 
2new $1 subscriptions. 
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HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


>a O wont rou BEE my HONEY. 
ae AND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
: For 1 WouLD Hus YOU ALL THE Tingy 
&= % AND WE wouLD NEVEA PARE ~ 






A “Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” _ Size 
3%x5%, printed in four colors. Blank 
space 1%x3 inches is for writing. Prices— 
3, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for25cents. Ten 
with a year’s subscription, _ §z.10, 
given free forone $1.00 subscription. 


BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—334 pages, bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 112 
beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller. 
Itis a good, live story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows just how 
Dr. Miller works with bees. Price alone, $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.75. GIVEN FREE 
for 3 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutchin- 
son.—The author is a practical and helpful 
writer. 830 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone. $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.99. GIVEN FREE for3 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


ABC&XY Zof Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages, describing every- 
thing pertaining to the care of honey-bees. 400 
engravings. Bound in cloth, price alone, $1.50. 
With a year’s subscription, $2.25. GIVEN FREE 
for 5 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the very best 
queens are reared. Bound in cloth and illus- 
trated. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.50. GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at$1.00 each. In leatherette binding, price 
alone, 75 cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscriptions, $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Api- 
ary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is instruc- 
tive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly practical 
and scientific. It also contains anatomy and 
physiology of beeg, 544 pages, 295 illustrations. 
Bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.99. GIVEN FREE for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Be.2, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic has been entirely rewrit- 
ten. Fully illustrated. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by * The 
Father of American Bee-Culture.” 520 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. GIVEN FREE for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, bright items about honey. Has 33 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table article. Price 25 cents. With a year’s sube 
scription, $1.10. GIVEN FREE for one new sub- 
scription at $1.00. Three copies for 50 cents; or 
the 3 with ayear’s subscription, $1.30; or the 3 
copies GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 138 
pages, which is just what our German friends 
will want. It is fully illustrated _and neatly 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. GIVEN FREEfor 3 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


THE EMERSON BINDER 

A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 num- 
bers) of the American Bee Journal. Makes ref- 
erence easy, preserves copies from loss, dust 
and mutilation. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. With 
a year’s subscription, 1.50. GIVEN FREE for 2 
new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


WOOD BINDER 
Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no covs 
ers. Price, postpaid, 20cents. With a year’s 
subscription $1.10, GIVEN FREE for one new sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 

A few of these handsome “ bronze-inetal” 
clocks left. Base 10 1-2 inches wide by 9 3-4 
inches high. Design isa straw skep with clock 
face in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable 
and reliable. Weight, boxed, 4 pane. You 
pay express charges. Price, $1.50. ith a year’s. 
subscription, $2.25. GIVEN FREE for 5 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 

















George W. York & Co., 117 North Jefferson St, Chicago, ill. 
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Best White Alfalfa and 2d-Hand Cans 


Every bee-keeper should see to it that all who want 


honey in his locality are able to get it. When your own 
honey is all sold don’t fail to send somewhere else for more, 
and thus keep the local trade supplied. We have a large 
quantity of the Best White Alfalfa Honey in new 60- 
pound cans, two cans in a box, which we can ship promptly 
at the following prices: 

One box of 2 cans (120 pounds of honey) at 10 cents per 
pound; 4 or more cans, at 93% cents per pound—all f. o. b. 
Chicago. 

Better order at once, as this grade of honey is not at all 
plentiful. Winter is just the best time to keep your local 
customers well supplied. They will like this fine Alfalfa 
honey, for it is “licking good.” 





We have a lot of Second-Hand 5-gallon Tin Cans that 
we have emptied ourselves, so we know they are clean and 
good. They are all right to use again. We have them crated 
in various size crates, and,in lots of 25 cans, will let them 
go at $2.50, or 10 cents each, f. 0. b. Chicago. If wanted 2 
empty cans in a box, we will furnish them in lots of 10 or 
more boxes at 30 cents a box, so long as they last. 

In buying the crated second-hand cans the buyer can 
make boxes for them if desired out of any odd lumber he 
may have about his place. 

These cans certainly are a bargain. You can get them 
now and keep them in a dry place until next season when 
you will likely have need of them. We havea limited num- 
ber of these second-hand cans, so you better order early. 


National Honey Company, 117 North Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 








Myers Famous Lockstitch Sewing Awl 


Is designed particularly for farmers’ use, but it will be found a time-saver and money-saver 
in nearly every household. Itis not a novelty, but a practical hand-sewing machine for re- 
pairing shoes, harness, belts, carpets, rugs, tents, awnings, canvas of all kinds, gloves, mit- 
tens, saddles, etc.; you can also tie comforts. The Awl proper is grooved to contain the 
thread or waxed end, and the point being diamond shape will go through the thickest of 
leather, green or dry, any thickness. 


The“ Myers Awl” can be used with either straight or curved needle, both of which 
come with the outfit, and veterinarians will find it indispensable for sewing up wire cuts in 
stock. The “ Myers Lock-Stitch Sewing Awl” is a necessity for the people; can be carried 
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Sews Leather 
Quick 


in pocket or tool chest; nothin 
rivets because it is portable. 

or anywhere. If 
needs one, every man who teams needs one. 


to lose, always ready to mend aripor tear. 4 
an be carried in mower or harvester tool-box, threshing kit, 
you save one trip to town for mending, you are money ahead. Every farmer 
It is the most practical hand-sewing machine 


MYERS 


Famous Lock Stitch 


SEWING AWL 


Better than 


for actual use ever devised. Put up with straight and curved needles, waxed thread, illus- 
trated book of directions, and everything ready for use. 


Our Special Offers of this Famous Sewing Awl. 


Bee 
sen 
Surely 


George W. York & Co., 


We mail the Myers Lock-STITCH SEWING AWL for $1.00; or clubit with the American 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.60; or we will mail the AWL free as a premium for 
ing us only 7wo New Subscriptions to the American Bee Journal for one year, with $2.00. 

ere is an article that will be very useful in every home. 


Address all orders to— 


Chicago, Ill. 





“A Year’s Work in an Out- 
Apiary” is the name of a booklet by 
G. M. Doolittle, the well-known honey- 
producer of New York State. He tells 
how he secured an average of 114% 
pounds of honey per colony ina poor 
season. It is fully illustrated, and tells 
in detail just how Mr. Doolittle has 
won his great success as a honey-pro- 
ducer. The price of the booklet is 50 
cents, postpaid, but we club it with the 
American Bee Journal for a year—both 
for $1.30. Every bee-keeper should 
have acopy of this booklet, and study 
it thoroughly. Address all orders to 
the American Bee Journal, 117 North 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Il. 


** Bee-Keepers’ Guide” 

This book on bees is also known as 
the “Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive, interesting, and both practi- 
cal and scientific. On the anatomy and 
physiology of the bee it is more com- 
plete than any other standard Ameri- 
can bee-book. Also the part on honey- 
producing plants is exceptionally fine. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in his 
library. It has 544 pages, and 295 illus- 
trations. Boundin cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1.20; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal—both 
for $1.90. Send all orders to ** office 
of the American Bee Journal, 





Danzenbaker Victor Bee-Smoke 





34%4X6 INCHEs. 
Shown above in a standing and reclining 


position. Inthe latter the grate is under, 
that it may havea full head of smoke ready 
on the job at a touch of bellows. 


_ The perpendicular Fire-Draft Grate, forc- 
ing air both ways, makes and cools the 
smoke, forming a Double Fire-Wall for se- 
curely riveting the double-braced brackets 
to the cup, that is firmly bolted to the valve- 
less bellows by Locked Nuts. 

The One-Piece cap can not clog. It isthe 
coolest, cleanest, strongest, best, and larg- 
est net capacity of all smokers, selling at 
one dollar ($1.00). We guarantee satisfaction. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal one year—both for §r1.70. 
Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 


117 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


5 ARNE 9 Foot-Power 


Machinery 


Rood yhes J. 1, Papen, of Chast 
ton, N. Y.. 3 cu one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 








ov ‘ 905 Ruby 8t.. Reckford, Ill. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurcicAL and Mepical _ treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 2148 Sun- 


nyside Ave., Chicago, III. 
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White Sweet Clover Seed 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of the most useful things that can be 
grown on the farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well known to bee-keepers, but 
its worth as a forage-plant and also as an enricher of the soil are not so widely 
known. However, Sweet Clover is coming to the front very fast these days. 
Some years ago it was considered as a weed by those who knew no better. The 
former attitude of the enlightened farmer today is changing to a great respect 
for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, both as a food for stock and as a valuable 
fertilizer for poor and worn-out soils. 

The seed can be sown any time. From 18 to 20 pounds per acre of the un- 
hulled seed is about the right quantity to sow. 

We can ship promptly at the following prices for the white variety: 

Postpaid, one pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds for 50 cents. By express 
f. o. b. Chicago—5 pounds for 80c; 10 pounds for $1.50; 25 pounds for $3.50; 50 
pounds for $6.50; or 100 pounds for $12.00. 

If wanted by freight, it will be necessary to add 25 cents more for cartage 
to the above prices on each order. 


George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jeff. st., Chicago, Ill. 
Silein eam os 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, Sells like wildfire. 


An opportunity of a life time, work 
ailorsparetime. Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 
dent, Write today. Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30e, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 5, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Carniolan Alpine Queens workers 


Select Tested Queens—March, April, May, $5.00; June, July, August, $3.50. 
Select Untested ‘‘ —June, July, August, $2.00. 
__._ Shipped to all parts of the world, postage free. Safe arrival guaranteed. Interna- 
tional Money Order with every order. Dead queens replaced if returned in 24 hours after 
arrival. References in respect to financial and commercial responsibility of the under- 


signed Association can be had at every Imperial-Royal Austro-Hungarian Consulate in the 
United States and Canada. 


Write for our booklet. Orders for Nuclei and Hives ean not be filled until everything 
concerning this line of business is arranged properly. 


Remit money order, and write English to the— 


imperial-Royal Agricultural Association, 
12A3 Ljubljana, Carniola (Krain), Austria. 
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Are our Specialty. Winter your bees in Protection Hives. Liberal early-order discounts 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MAKE YOUR HENS PAY 


Our two BIG FREE BOOKS tell YOU how. O'R New 
1912 Hatcher and Brooders will give you stronger chickens 
and will save hali the cost. Write for FREE BOOKS today 
and we will tell you 
how to MAKE 
your poultry pay 3s — 
bettes than the rest cli 
of the farm. aL) ] 


on a. ee - ] 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
























































BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying 28 
cents, cash, per pound for good, pure yellow 
beeswax delivered at our office. If you 
want the money promptly for your beeswax, 
ship it to us, either by express or freight. A 

Cyele Hateher | | Strong bag is the best in which to ship bees- 
101 Semana. wax. Quantity and distance from Chicago 
pl ms should decide as to freight or express. Per- 
a os haps under 25 pounds would better be sent 
d ’ by express, if distance is not too great. Ad- 
: dress, GEORGE W. YorK & Co., 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 




























The largest, best keeping, handsomest Onions are 
produced from Northern Grown 3s. Salzer’s/ 
Seeda are grown in the extreme North, are 
pedigree stocks, and for purity, vitality and /)/ 
yield are unsurpassed, Catalog tells. 

8 MARKET SORTS, 12c. 
The following are the three most popular 
sorts: One large package each White { 
Portugal, Yellow Globe Danvera 
and Red Wethersfield, to test, 120. 





FOR 16c. 
10,000 kernels of splendid Lettuce, Radish, 
Tomato, Cabbage, Turnip, Onion, Celery, 
Parsley, Carrot, Melon and Flower 
producing bushels of vegetables and flowers 
for 16¢ tpaid, Our great Plantand 
Seed Catalog free forthe asking. Write to-day. 


John A.Salzer Seed Co, 210 §,8thSt.LaCrosse, Wis. 


STRONCEST.FENCE MADE 


Made of Double Strength 
Heavily Galvanized Wire. 
Requires fewer posts and 
outlasts all others. Lowest 
rices ever quoted. 26-inch 
log Fence 18c¢. 47-inch 
Fence 60-inch Poultry Fence 30c. 
perrod. Special Wire $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

Our big free Catalog contains fence information 
you ought to know. Write for it today. It’s FREE, 


CoiLeo Sprinc FENCE Co. Box 89 WINCHESTER, IND. 


The Superior 


WRENCH 


A Necessity on Every 
Farm and in Every 
Household 


The Superior Wrench will immediately 
grip and hold any nut, pipe or bolt, no mat- 
ter what the shape, condition or size, up to 
its full opening capacity. 

This wrench is always ready, and needs 
no adjustment for any size or shape what- 
ever. You can readily understand its work- 
ing principle from the illustration. 

USE IT on badly disfigured nuts, corner 
all off. and where nothing but a cold-chisel 
and hammer have been effective heretofore; 
the Superior Wrench is the best, and will 
take off or tighten up any nut in such condi- 
tion, and do it quickly. 

Asa Farm Wrench the Superior Wrench 
has no equal. It will grip any nut or bolt on 
the binder, mowing machine, or any piece 



































a SUPERIOR WRENCH, COMPANY itt 
of farm machinery, and something the 
farmer will appreciate isthis. Did you ever 
find a bolt that persisted in turning when 
you were trying to remove a nut? Trythe 
Superior Wrench onit. It will hold it every 
time. 

In operating this wrench it is not neces- 
sary to use both hands. If you do use both 
hands, place one on the heel of the loose jaw 
and not on the point. By simply setting the 
loose jaw up against the nut or pipe you wish 
to erp. drawing the handle to you, the 
wrench takes hold, and the harder you pull 
the tighter it atipe. 

The Superior rench is one of the most 
convenient HOUSEHOLD TOOLS you 
have ever seen. A woman can use it, and 
she does use it in many ways. 

We mail the Superior Wrench for 70 cents; 
or with the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for only $1.50. Or, we will mail it 
freeasa premium for sending ustwo new 
subscribers for the American Bee Journal 
_ one year with $2.00 to pay for same. Ad- 

ress, 


George W. York & Co. 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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DOOLITTLE’S © 
“<Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. The A. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle's queen-rearing book: 

, It is practically the only comprehensive 
book on queen-rearing now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 
ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.”’ 

Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a baok of 124 pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette,,75,cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.50; or a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.25. The cluth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at $1. 
each ; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. 

Every aoe meanest should have acopy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 


with bee-keeping and honey-production, 
Chicago, Ill. 
American Bee Journal Binder ! 





George W. York @ Co., 
Celluloid Queen-Buttons 


These are very pretty things for bee-keep- 
ers or honey-sellers to wear on their coat- 
lapels. They often serve to introduce the 
pent of honey, which might frequently 
lead toa sale. 

NoTE. — One bee-keeper writes: “I have 
every reason to believe that it would bea 
very good idea for every bee- 
keeper to wear one lof these 
buttons], as it will cause peo- 
ple to ask questions about 
the busy bee, and manya 
conversation thus started } 
wind up with the sale of 
more or less_honey; at any 
rate it would give the bee- 
3 keeper a superior opportu- 
nity to enlighten many a person in regard to 
honey and bees.” 

.The picture shown above is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we offer 
to bee-keepers. It hasa pinon the under- 
side to fasten it. 

PRICES—by mail—tr for 6 cts.; 2 for 10 cts.; 
or 6for25 cts. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier. 

| 


profits larger. 4 
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The Emerson Binder is perhaps the best 
and most convenient of all Binders that are 
made for holding the copies of various pub- 
lications as they come from week to week or 
month to month. Those we have for the 
American Bee Journal are stiff mottled 
pasteboard with cloth back. They are very 
strongand durable. One of these Binders 
will hold the American Bee Journal for 3 
years, and the price is oe d 75 cents, post- 
paid; or we willsend a Binder with a year’s 
subscription to the American Bee Journal— 
both for $1.60. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


117 N. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL 


50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16page pamphlet on 
Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on“ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The mofe the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. : 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00: 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies, 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK -2 CO., 










Cuts all bone with adhering meat and / 
istle. Neverclogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. = 
© money in advance. / I 
Send Today for Free Book. , 
Fw. Mann Co., Box 348, Milford, Mass. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Chicago, Ill. 












BEE-ESCAPE 


( TIME At All 
SAVES f Money | Dealers 


Each, 15 cents ; Dozen, $1.65 


If your Dealer does not keep them, get 
sample from Factory — Postpaid, each 
17 cents; dozen, $1.80 — with Complete 
Instructions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Ill. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writina. 
We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest tn the Land— 
None Better. 


Our Prices will make you smile. Wewant 
:o snail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 





every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. é 
H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 


line of Our Goods, ond sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Special Prices on Bee-Goods 
For 60 Days. Dovetailed Hives 


1%-story, $1.35 each. Hoffman 
Frames, $2.25 per 100. Just 
make usa Bill of the Goods 
you might need for 1912, and 
we will quote Lowest Prices. 
We make all kinds of Bee 
we «Goods. FINE QUEENS at all 

—— times to be had. Untested, 
75 cts.; Tested, $1.00. 

CHESTNUT HILL MFG. CO. 

1Atf Biglerville, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 


“FALCONER” 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save you 
money. 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 


128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal whee writing. 
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This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to to George W. York 
& Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Are You Good at Figures? 


These Books would help you much 
Practical Brief Figuring 


Makes figuring easy and attrac- 
tive. It contains “short cuts” for 
the merchant, manufacturer, me- 
chanicand farmer, besides a trea- 
tise on the Civil Service Examina- 
tion in arithmetic. 


Freaks of Figures 


Is a collection of interesting and 
very amusing mental diversions 
for parlor entertainments and so- 
cial gatherings for old and young. 
Both of these books are printed 
on an excellent quality of paper, 
and neatly bound. 

We have completed arrange- 
ments with the author by which 
these books may besecured by all 
subscribers of the American Bee 
Journal at a nominal figure as fol- 
lows: 

We will send you the American 
Bee Journal for one year and a 
copy of either ‘Practical Brief 
Figuring’’ or ‘Freaks of Figures,” 
prepaid, for $1.30. 

We willsend you the American 
Bee Journal for one year and a 
copy of both books, prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.70. 

hese offers are good for new 








subscriptions and renewals. ; ee ; 
The postpaid price of *‘ Practical Brief Figuring”’ is 60c; of ‘‘ Freaks of Figures,’’ soc. 


George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


* First Lessons in Bee-Keeping ” “**c, 























CAPONS 
bring the largest 
profits — 100% more 
than other poultry. Ca- 
ponizing is easy and soon 
learned. Capons sell for 
80c. a pound, while ordinary poul- 
try brings only 15¢c. a pound. 
Progressive poultrymen know 
these things and use 


PILLING {we sers 
ING SETS 
Sent postpaid, $2.50 perset with 
“ Easy-to-use” instructions. 
Pape ie . . » Wealsomake Poult 
Marker, 25c. Gape worm Extractor, 25c 
Killing Knife, 500, Booklet, “Guide for Caponizing,” FREE. 
G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 23d & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have 4 Souvenir Postal Cards of 
interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 is a 
Teddy Bear card, with stanza of poetry, 
a straw bee-hive,a jar and section of 
honey, etc. It is quite sentimental. 
No. 2 has the words and music of the 
song, “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” No. 
3, the words and music of “ Buckwheat 
Cakes and Honey;” and No. 4, the 
words and music of “The Humming 
of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for 10 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year for $1.10. Send all orders to the 
office of the American Bee Journal. 








same attention—no matter what the amount of your order may be, but 


Saving at the rate of 12 percent per year ought to interest everybody. 


books, from frames to comb foundation. Get this Catalog NOW. 


213 Institute Place, 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mgr. (Jeffrey Building) 





FIGURE THIS OUT FOR YOURSELF 


If you buy Bee-Supplies NOW that you will need in April, 
you save money at the rate of 12 percent on the §$. 


THREE PERCENT is the amount of our early order discount on cash purchases in January. 
January to April is just three months—¥ of a year. Now 3 percent for 3 months is interest at the rate of 12 
percent per year—so you see why we urge early orders accompanied by cash this month. 


ANOTHER reason is that we can serve you better now than three months hence. Ina few weeks we 
will be putting up carload shipments for our dealers and distributing centers, and every effort in our big plant 


—the largest establishment in the world devoted to the manufacture of bee-supplies—will be directed to filling 
rush orders. You will be just as anxious for your goods as our other patrons, and will deserve and receive the 


We can Serve you Better Now 


and we want to make it worth your while to place an early order. Try this ona part of your list anyway. 


We Manufacture Everything in Bee-Supplies 


Get our 1912 catalog which gives descriptions, illustrations and prices on everything from bee-hives to bee- 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, 
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Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. 1484 North. 
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Results Count 


When you buy Comb Foundation you look for 


RESULTS. 


The Dittmer Process Comb Foundation is the right SMELL, the 
right TASTE, and the right FIRMNESS to give Best Results. 


The Dittmer Process Comb Foundation is so like Beeswax the 
Honey-Bees would SHAPE and MOULD for themselves, 
it makes it very acceptable tothem. ‘This assures 
a Full Capacity Honey Crop, and remember, to you, Mr. 
Bee-Keeper, Honey is Money. 


7 








A Liberal Discount Offered on all Supplies. 
Write for Prices. 


Gus Dittmer Company, 





- Augusta, Wisconsin. 
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TRAPPERS GET BUSY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 





Over ten million doilars will be paid to trappers of 
fur bearing animals during the coming winter. Any 
man or boy living in the country can adda goodly 
sun to his earnings by frepping during spare mo- 
ments. WefurnishA BSOLUTELY FREEacomplete 
grapeere Guide which tells you the size of trap and 
kind of bait to use for the different animals, how tore- 
move the skins and prepare them for market. We 
aiso furnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices. 
We receive more furs direct from trapping grounds 
than any other house in the world, therefore can pay 
the highest prices forthem. Our — lists,shipping 
tage, — — also hy yh the asking. it you 

apper or want to become one, write to u 
today. We will help you. ° ‘ 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
30 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

















‘Griggs Saves You Freight”’ 


- TOLEDO - 


Is the point to get Goods Quick and at least 
cost. 


6 Per Cent Discount 


This month. Send list of Goods needed and 
let us figure with you. Can take Honey and 
Wax in exchange for Supplies. 


Ss. J. GRIGGS & CoO., 
24 N. Erie St., TOLEDO, O. 


a Griggs The King-Bee.’’ 














Back Vols. American Bee Journal 


BACK VOLUMES OF AM. BEE JOURNAL.—We 
have some on hand, and would be glad to 
correspond with any one who may desire to 
completea full set. It may be we can help 
doit. Address, American Bee Journal, 


117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl. 





An Investment 





IN THE 


National Orchards Company 


WILL BE 


SAFE and Highly Profitable. 


All necessary conditions for successful Apple and Fruit industry exist at the 


Company’s property. 


The Practical Apple-Man will appreciate the fact that the property of this 
Company is located on the Columbia River, about 70 miles north of the famous 


Wenatchee Apple District in the State of Washington. 


tion is invited. For particulars write— 


The utmost investiga- 


National Orchards Company, 


117 North Jefferson St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








the Campbell System 


INSURES your cropagainst DROUTH 
Our experience in 1910 and 1911 has 
proved that good crops can be grown 
with less than eighteen inches of rain- 
fall. Those who followed the Camp- 
bell System in 1910 had acropin 1911. 


Don’t Take Any Risks for 1912 


Campbell's publications explain the system. 
Campbell's Scientfic Farmer - $1.00 
Campbell’s Soil Culture Manual - $2.50 
Combination Price - . - $3.00 

Address, 

Campbell's Soil Culture Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


When you write ask about the Campbell 
rrespond School. 8Atf 


TEXAS HEADQUARTERS 


Root’s Supplies for Bee-Keepers. 


Makers of Weed New Process Comb 
Foundation. 


Buy Honey and Beeswax. 








Catalogs Free. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 
Cor. Nolan & Cherry Sts., 
4Atf San Antonio, Texas. 


Mexico as a Bee-Country 


B. A. Hadsell, one of the most experienced 
and largest bee-keepers in the world—has 
made six trips to Mexico, investigating that 
place as a bee-country, and is so _ infat- 
uated with it that he is closing out his bees 
in Arizona. He has been to great expense 
in getting up a finely illustrated 32-page book- 
let, describing the tropics of Mexico as a 
Bee-Man’s Paradise, which is also superior 
as a farming, stock-raisingand fruit country. 
Where mercury ranges between 55 and 98 
Frost and sun-stroke is unknown. Aiso a 
great health resort. He will mail this book 
FREE by addressing, 7Atr2t 


B. A. Hadsell, Lititz, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee journal when writing. 


COST SALE 


Of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES for the 
next 4 months. Too big Stock to carry 
over. Write your wants; I will make price 
to suit. Sept. 26, rorr. 


W. D. Soper, 3233°4325 Jackson, Mich. 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
dollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.20. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners. 
Address all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Olive—its Cultivation and Commercial Value 
By Col. E. S. WEEDEN 


This emblem of peace and prosperity 
is one of God’s priceless gifts, minis- 
tering to man’s physical, mental and 
financial advantage. 

It is the poor man’s food, and the 
rich man’s luxury. 

It is also the emblem of immortality 
—it never dies of old age. There are 
olive trees in Rome now over 2000 
years old, still flourishing and fruitful. 
If the identical tree from which the 
dove plucked a leaf to carry to Noah 
has not been destroyed by violence, 
we assume it is still living, and has 
been bearing fruit all these ages. 


It is a sturdy, vigorous grower, and 
when planted in stony places (if all else 
is satisfactory) it will wrestle with the 
rocks and wring from scanty soil suffi- 
cient nourishment to insure life, growth 
and fruitfulness. It will live where all 
else will die of thirst. Yet such con- 
ditions are not to its liking, and if neg- 
lected it will be extremely slow in de- 
velopment. For example, in the Medi- 
terranean country—its native land—the 
grower expects to wait 14 years for a 
harvest, while in Butte Co., Cal.—its 
paradise—under kindly conditions it 
will smile its thanks with a showing of 
fruit the third year, and the fourth will 
give a harvest worth gathering. Doubt- 
less its slow development in the first 
instance is due partly to a less favor- 
able location, but largely to less intel- 
ligent care. 

The olive finds a difference between 
the culture given by an Italian, and the 
intelligent industry of a citizen of Cali- 
fornia. 

‘bhis tree will grow almost anywhere 
in our State, yet it has a clear-cut pref- 
erence as to soil and location. 


In the Coast counties and Southern 
California it suffers greatly from the 
“black scale,” requiring a vigorous, 
persistent, expensive battle for its life. 
But in the warm interior valleys, and 
deep, rich, red soil of the foothills of 
Butte county, it has no enemies of any 
kind. ; 

The “ black scale pest” can’t survive 
our summers—too much warm sunshine 
and absence of humidity. 

It is unwise to plant any fruit where 
it will not be at zts best. 


The sun does not shine on a spot of 
earth anywhere, that will produce such 
quantities of olives and of such supe- 
rior quality as those grown here. 


With these great natural advantages, 
and with intelligent, industrious care 
(with us), the olive is one of the larg- 
est and most speedy “money-makers ” 
of the fruits of our wonderful State. 
When 9 or 10 years old a net return of 
$200 an acre is easily within the reach 
of any man, and this return will be 
steadily increased for many ages. 


Some orchards now 20 years old give 
returns of $600 to $800 an acre; and 
still older groves, a yet larger result. 


Afterthe sixth year the olive requires 
comparatively small care. An average 
man of average intelligence and indus- 
try could care for a grove of 40 acres 
in Butte county (where there is no 
“scale” to fight), except at harvest 
time. But there is one great advantage 


in harvesting, it extends over a period 
of a month, and if crowded, the “ buyer” 
will take the fruit on thetree, doing his 
own gathering. This is because we 
have in Oroville, The Ehman Olive 
Co., the largest and best equipped es- 
tablishment of its kind in the world, 
with a well-instructed force ready to 
gather with great speed all the olives 
that can be bought “ on the trees.” 
These people are the “discoverers” 
of the art of pickling rzfe olives. 
Formerly olives for pickling were 
gathered when green. Being hard— 
because green—they were not so easily 
bruised—bruising spoils them. To cure 
ripe olives successfully, great care is 
required in gathering and in the curing 
process. It is also necessary that the 
olives be grown on such soil as insures 
a firmness of texture, and such soil also 
insures the highest food-qualities, and 





“OLIVE BRANCH"—WITH OLIVES. 


the most exquisite flavor. It is because 
of our soil and climate, and because of 
the skill and intelligence in handling 
and curing them, that “Ehman’s Oro- 
ville Ripe Olives” are famous the world 
over. 

Not merely in our own country, but 
also in England, France, Germany and 
Italy, the high-grade hotels, the high- 
toned clubs, the rich and the titled, all 
want Oroville Ripe Olives. 

Our factory people tell us the only 
reason they do not sell ten times as 
much ofthis fruit as they do zs because 
they can’t get the frutt. 

There is quite as much difference be- 
tween ripe and green olives as there is 
between ripe and green peaches. Don’t 
for a moment imagine you have tasted 
“the flavor of an olive” until you have 
eaten some of Ehman’s Ripe Oroville 
Olives. 

Can there be an over-production of 
“pickled ripe olives ?” I strongly sus- 
pect not. 





We are now importing over $6000 
worth of olives every year—simply be- 
cause our people can not grow enough 
of them. 

We have just discovered the value of 
olives as food, and as a result the de- 
mand the past 5 years has increased 
enormously. Even our natural in- 
crease in population would exceed all 
possible increase in growth of this fruit. 

Remember, olives have been grown 
since the days of Moses, and history 
does not report a single instance of 
“over-production.” 

Remember, further, that the olive is 
an “arid fruit.” It can not be grown 
in commercial quantities anywhere in 
the United States outside of California. 

The only danger that confronts the 
intending grower is ‘hat he won't plant 
enough of them. 

Think of the kind of an income 
“your successors” would have in 20 
years, if you would plant 40 acres of 
olives—say at least twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. Even 10 acres with 
an income of $6000 a year wou/d look 
good to some people. 


Oroville, Calif. Cor. E.S. WeeEpeEN. 


[If the reader is interested to have 
further information, write to Col. 
Weeden. He will be glad to reply 


direct to any questions. 

Col. Weeden kindly sent us a gallon 
of the Ehman Oroville ripe olives re- 
cently, and they surely are fine—ever 
so much better than the green olives, 
we think.—Epiror. } 











HONEY 


Both COMB and EXTRACTED 


Write us before dispos- 
ing of your Honey Crop. 


@ Beeswax > 


—WANTED— 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














STRAWBERRIES 
\ 1 grow Strawberry, 
Raspberry. Blackberr 
and other small frui 
Plants, Grape Vin 
} ae ge | etc. My FREE 
W catalog tells the truth and 
" and quotes fair prices for 
good stock trueto name. If 
interested, write toda . 


7 . F. LEN, 
17 Market Street, Salisbury, Md. 














Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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CHICAGO, Dec, 28.—Sales of honey have 
been slow during the month of December, 
and are likely to be so for some little time 
in January. The Western honeys do not 
give the satisfaction that the honey pro- 
duced in the neighborhood does, for the rea- 
son that the people are accustomed to a 
flavor they dono not find in Western honey. 
Prices on fancy comb range from 17@18c per 
lb., and other grades are from 1@sc per lb. 
less. Extracted, from 8@oc for white, and 
ambers are ranging from 7@8c, according to 
flavor and kind. Beeswax is steady at from 
30@32c, according to color and cleanliness. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 28.—The market on comb 
honey has fallen off somewhat, only demand 
for fancy white selling in retail way at $4.00, 
to jobbers at $3.60 to $3.75, according{to quant» 
ity. Extra white extracted in 60-lb. cans at 
1oc; light amber in 60-lb. cans at 8%c: amber 
in barrels, 7@7%c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at $33 per hundred. 

he above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


_ NEw York, Dec. 28.—Trade is rather quiet 
just now, which is generally the case around 
the holidays. Stocks of comb honey are 
rather light,on account of the shortcrop, 
and receipts are only of moderate size, and 
we do not expect any more large shipments 
from now on. Prices hold firm at forme1 
quotations. Extracted honey—while white 
clover is scarce, there seems to bean abun- 
dant supply of all other grades. We expect 
to see lower prices from now on. For the 
present we quote: California white sage, 9c 
per pound; light amber sage, 8c per pound; 


buying of bee-supplies: 


two reasons: 


Dn aaaaaDDADADAADAAADL < 


and sections together.” 





IN HIS DEPARTMENT ‘ The Busy | 
Bee,’? in December Farm Journal, D. | 
Everett Lyon, bee-keeper and author, | 
has to say of the advantages of early | 


“T have made it a practice to purchase my sup- 
plies during the winter for the following season, for 
First, there is a discount given by the 
supply houses, who are anxious to get their custo- 
mers supplied now rather than when they are natur- 
ally rushed during the spring; and, second, because 
luring the leisure time of winter I can put the hives 


white alfalfa, 8@8%c; light amber alfalfa’ 
7@7%c; buckwheat, 7@7%c. Beeswax quiet 
at 30c per pound. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


KansAs City, Mo., Dec. 28.—The demand 
for honey still continues to be light, and we 
don’t look fora much better demand until 
after the holidays. January and February 
are generally good honey months. Wequote: 
No. 1 white comb, 24-sections, $3.25; No, 2, 
$2.75@$3.00; No. ramber, $3.00; No. 2, $2.50@2.75. 
Extracted, white, per pound, 8%@oc; amber, 
8@8%c. Beeswax, 25@28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 28.—Demand is good 
for best grades of honey. White comb sells 
for 18c in 10-case lots, finding prompt and 
ready sales. Amber grades in slow demand 
with lower prices. Extracted seems to be 
plentiful, and is selling at 11@12c in 5-gallon 
cans. Beeswax is in good demand, and pro- 
ducers are being paid 31c. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


DENVER, Dec. 5.—We quote our local mar- 
ket in a jobbing way as follows: No.1 white 
comb honey, per case of 24 sections, $3.15; 
No.1 light amber, $2.90; No. 2, $270. White 
extracied, oc per pound; light amber, 8c; 
strained, 64@7%c. We pay 2c cash, and 
28c in trade, for clean, average yellow bees- 
wax delivered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASs'N. 

F. Rauchfuss, Mer. 

CINCINNATI, Dec. 28.—The demand for 
honey is rather good, considering the great 


quantity that is still in the West unsold, 
We continue to sell fancy comb at $3.75 to 


Everywhere 








$4.00 a case; fagscy extracted honey at 9@ric 
a pound, according to the quantity and qual- 
ity purchased: while foramber extracted in 
barrels we are getting from 6%@7%c a pound. 
We are paying 30c a pound delivered here 
for choice, bright yellow beeswax absolutely 
free from dirt. THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 30.—The honey report 
at this time shows but little change; the 
prices are about the same as they were last 
month. Extracted, water-white, at o@roc 
per pound; 8@8%c for light amber; 6%@7%c 
for amber, and 5@s%c for dark comb honey; 
water-white, 15@16c; lower grades, 8'%12c. 
Very few large sales have been made, but 
the demand is not very brisk, as buyers are 
slow in taking up shipments. 

J. C. FROHLIGER. 


BosTON, Dec.28.—Fancy white comb,17@18c; 
light amber, 1sc; amber, 14c. Fancy white 
extracted. ro@11c; light amber, 9@10c; am- 
ber, oc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 











**Southern Bee-Culture” is the 
name of a booklet written by J. J. 
Wilder, perhaps the most extensive 
bee-keeper and honey-producer in the 
whole State of Georgia. It is a real 
hand-book of Southern bee-keeping, 
with methods so simply described that 
they are easy to carry out. Every bee- 
keeper, especially in the South, should 
havea cepy of Mr. Wilder’s booklet. 
He conducts apiaries by the dozen, and 
produces manytons of honey every 
season. Hetells in careful detail just 
how he does it. The price of this book- 
let is 50 cents, or we now club it with 
the American Bee Journal for a year— 
both for $1.30. Send all orders to 
the American Bee Journal, 117 North 
Jefferson St.. Chicago, Ill. 


A Happy New Year to Bee-Keepers 


There’s a Point For You 


Not only is it more practical to buy 
bee-supplies during the winter, but 
there’s quite a little profit to be had for 
your foresight. 


Buy ROOT’S BEE-SUPPLIES here in January, and 
you save 3 percent. 
tically everything listed in the big Weber Line. 


These discounts apply on prac- 


You save freight by ordering from Cincinnati—and 
you save the interest on one dollar for a whole year 
by investing in bee-supplies in January. 
these facts in mind. 


Just bear 


Cc. H. W. Weber & Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


» 2146 Central Ave. 
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Less 3 Percent Discount During JANUARY 


“Falcon” 


The + Standard © Bee-Keepers’ + Supplies 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Freight Center of the West- 
ern States 


A complete stock of *‘ Falcon ”’ hives, sections, 
foundation, smokers, shipping-cases, extractors, etc., 
is kept in stock at this centrally located house for 
prompt shipment at a great saving of freight. 
‘Falcon ’”’ goods, hives andsupplies made right, may 
be obtained from this point less the maximum early 
order discount. Write for Red Catalog and send list 
of 1912 requirements for quotation to C. C. Clemons 
Bee Supply Company, 130 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


“falcon” dealers are in every State and encircle the Globe. 


nearest one to you. 


W. T. Falconer 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Freight Center of the Mid- 
dle States 


Our branch, W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 117 North 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill., is the only bee-supply 
house in the business section of this metropolis 
of the States. Surrounded on every hand by freight 
and express depots we are pre-eminently fitted to take 
care of your wants, making shipment by the cheapest 


and most direct route to you........ and there is never 
any charge for drayage to depot. Let us quote you 
less early order discount from this freight-saving 
center. 


Write for name of 


Mfg. Company, 


‘Where the Good Bee-Hives Come From ’”’ 


Factory : Falconer, N. Y. 


You Wan 


WHERE pure water is plentiful, comes when you 
wish, and stays when you will; 


WHERE cyclones are unknown, and blizzards 
impossible; 

WHERE crops never fail from drouth, and the 
unhoused harvest is never damaged by storms; 


WHERE your stock can feed and fatten on pas- 
tures that are always green; and you can work in your 
fields with profit and pleasure every day in the year— 
except Sunday; 

WHERE you can grow to perfection all the pleas- 
ant fruits, and all else that can contribute to make 
your home a paradise; 

WHERE you can raise two crops of some things 
(on the same ground the same season), and continu- 


YOU WANT A 


WHERE you can (with the help of your boys) | 


take the best care of it—thus forever ending the tor- 
turing ghost of “hired help;” 

WHERE “your boys” will get rich on berry- 
patches, and “the women-folks” with poultry—as a 
by-product; 

WHERE you can get more net cash every year 


Col. E. S. WEEDEN, 


Stating you saw this advertisement in the American Bee Journal. 








117 North Jefferson Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
XX Xxx” 


ous crops of other things, giving you ‘ 
vest” to sell every week in the year; 

WHERE “sunny days” cover two-thirds the time, 
and yet sunstroke or “death or damage from heat” 
are unknown; 


WHERE bees banquet in fields of never- -teabings 


flowers, securing rich stores of honey—which they do 
not consume “in wintry hours ;” 


‘a money har- 


WHERE you can grow practically all the nuts 
and fruits of commerce to perfection and in enormous 


quantities. Remember that Apricots, Almonds, Rai- 
sins, Figs. Olives and Washington Navel Oranges 
can not be grown in commercial quantities anywhere 
in the United States outside of California. Hence, a 
good price is assured, and over-production impossible. 


FAIRY FARM 


from ten acres than can be wrested from a quarter 
section of the best farm land in the Mississippi Valley, 
and all this while escaping the lonesome isolation and 
dreary drudgery inseparable from the larger farming. 

You want to know all about this wonderful land. 
You can secure full and accurate information by writ- 
ing to 


OROVILLE, CALIF. 


Reference—Editor American Bee Journal. 
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